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CITIZEN OF NATURE. 
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i LETTER I. 



^ At Sen. 

Companion of my boyish days, peace to thy 
Soul : may the Great Spirit shield thee from 
every evil; may sorrow and strife fly thy 
% dwelling, as the smokfe wreathes from the 
bowl of the calumet. 

Thou wilt perceive by my date, I have 
put in execution my design so long meditated, 
and so often intimated to thee, of visiting the 
country of the Whites. Thou wilt doubtless 
remember my frequent stay at the English 
settlement on the banks of our river : im- 
pelled by curiosity, I succeeded in gaining, at 
intervals a knowledge of their language, and 
some acquaintance with their customs, so dif- 
ferent from ours. My repeated conferences 
with the persons sent by them to supersede 
our ancient religious belief, and to propagate 
their own in its. stead, had also great weight 
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in hastening my decision; for although my 
heart, in its simplicity, failed to catch con- 
viction from their doctrines, it yet whispered 
the probability of my own notions being 
founded on hereditary error. 

I had viewed also, with surprise, the vast 
accession lately made to the hordes who first 
came among us, by the numerous bands of their 
countrymen who were incessantly pouring 
into our wilds, usurping our patrimony, and 
driving us from our native seats ; who, by the 
labour we despise, were fast altering the face 
of things., and destroying the woods I had 
been taught to look on with veneration. 
Strange, thought I, that the arts and the laws 
they boast of, are not pleasing enough to 
restrain these men from leaving the country 
they profess to admire so much!. Are they 
come to learn happiness from the Cherokees ? 

As I one day drew near and listened to 
their talk, I heard the voice of murmuring 
and grief. They said to each other, " Our 
country is become desolate, it is better to 
perish in this wilderness, by the hands of 
savages who know not mercy, than to lose our 
substance under the grasp of the oppressor, 
who knows it only by name." — " What," 
said I mentally, u do not these strangers 
profess to possess a balm for every wound of 
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body and spirit 1 Can they be liars, who declare 
truth dwells among them only ? If so, they 
have deceived us, and are no happier or wiser 
than we." 

Every moon, my thoughts became more 
painful : " I will fly," said I, "the land of my 
birth'; I will visit the country of those who 
raunt their superiority over the Red Chil- 
dren; I will solve the mystery of the mani- 
fest contradiction between their actions and 
(hr-ir professions. Why cannot the Cherokees 
a^ij » "kuowledge of the stranger, and 

Im nis? Am not I made as one 

of them : Surely the European and the Horse, 
the Indian and the Elk, sprung from one 
common Cause ? - They tell me of things which 
my soul refuses to comprehend." 

My father had often said, "My son, be- 
ware of the Whites, they are crafty above all 
men. They deceived our Fathers while they 
extended to them the right hand of brother- 
hood; their children are like those of the old 
time, and will deceive thee : our Fathers were 
too sparing of the tomahawk: had they not 
been so, we, their descendants, should not be 
at this day loaded with the presence of that 
accursed Race." Reflections like these made 
me resolve to delay my purpose no longer. 

And besides, at this juncture, an oppor- 
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tunity was presented to me of journeying 
under most favourable circumstances. I 
had, in my visits at the factory, become ac- 
quainted with an Englishman named L , 

who, unlike most of his nation, had sojourned 
in our country from motives of curiosity only. 
He was on the eve of returning home ; and on 
my opening my wishes, besought me to be- 
come his companion ; offering an asylum in 
his own dwelling, and to point out much that 
would be novel and striking to a stranger, in 
the institutions of his countrymen. Such a 
temptation was irresistible: the goal I had 
so long panted to reach, seemed close. His 
preparations for departure were already com- 
plete, and a short time sufficed for mine. At 
once I embarked on the world of waters, 
without bidding adieu even to thee; and 
buoyant with hope, turned away from the 
land of my fathers. Our friendship demands 
this explanation ; for lack whereof thou 
mightest deem me unkind. Thou shalt from 
time to time receive my observations and 
records of passing events among the people 
I am going to visit : I think thou wilt be in* 
terested in my narration. Farewell. 
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LETTER II. 



England. 

Our journey is ended. Our passage across 
the Great Water was marked by no particular 
occurrence ; so, at least, the persons who na- 
vigated our vessel declared ; but to my simple 
faculties all was new and wonderful. When 
the shores faded from the sight, and we en- 
tered on an expanse which seemed boundless, 
as we shot like a swan before the gale, I felt 
an emotion of terror to which my bosom 
had been hitherto a stranger. This was in- 
creased by the depression produced from 
the nausea of unnatural motion. In the in- 
tervals of sickness, I could not help thinking 
the sea was an element unnatural to man, 
else why this new sensation so foreign to that 
felt by us while treading on earth? While 
traversing our woods, the thought of sinking 
through the surface to a fathomless depth had 
neVer occurred to me : and if my canoe upset, 
confidence in swimming enabled me to pass its 
greatest width. But now, I fancied the wind 
which bore us along sounded as a breath in- 
baled by the Spirit of the deep, to draw us 
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within his jaws. Our companions, however, 
seemed incapable of understanding my feel- 
ing : from habit or indifference they were 
wrapped in perfect confidence, and spoke of 
terminating our career safely, as a matter of 
course: and in proportion as indisposition 
subsided, and the tide of my spirits flowed in 
the usual channel, I too, began to wonder 
at my former fear. As to my friend, he had 
been the same under every change ; whether 
in the evening or the morning, in rough 
weather or calm ; though he spoke little to 
any one but myself. But towards the end of 
our journey he became more thoughtful and 
reserved, and began to keep more and more 
aloof from conversation. I even thought I 
saw on him symptoms of melancholy irritation. 
In the evening of the day before our landing, 
a day which had been to him one of increased 
abstraction and silence, we were near each 
other ; I marked the dejection of his counte- 
nance and manner, but concluding they were 
caused by painful recollections, somehow con- 
nected with our now near approach to Eng- 
land, I forbore to harass him with questions ; 
and waited for some external incident to dis- 
sipate the gloom which gathered round him. 
Already he had endeared himself to me by a 
thousand kind attentions ; already our minds 
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seemed to vibrate with --one impulse: and I 
sat in silence, wishing, yet not daring, to break 
a pause becoming every moment more irksome. 
I was not doomed to hope in vain : a day sul- 
try and cloudy, was closed by an evening so 
calm, so cool, and clear, that the ocean lay 
smooth as a mirror ; all around was peaceful, 
and the beauty of the scene roused the slum- 
bering sympathies of L . As the sun has- 
tened to dip beneath the western water, he 
suddenly grasped my arm with one hand, and 
pointing into the distance with the other, ex- 
claimed, energetically, " See you that dusky 
ridge stretching along the farthest verge of 
the horizon ?" — "I see," said 1, "a long 
cloud, which seems to rise from the deep." 
" That which you call a cloud," said he, " is 
the place of our destination ; those are the 
shores of Britain ; on which I trust to-mor- 
row's sun will see us safely landed. You 
have, no doubt," continued he, "observed 
my late difference of manner ; I fear it has 
caused pain to your sensitive heart: forgive 
me, my friend, if I have seemed estranged 
and altered; this lovely sunset has recalled 
me to myself: my apparent neglect has arisen 
solely from increasing anxiety on your ac- 
count. You have left home to accompany me 
amidst the scenes of civilized life, and I fear 
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your guileless simplicity will be disappointed 
at the result: I am hacknied in European, 
manners, to you they are comparatively new. 
You are going to plunge into the tide of so- 
ciety, which, like our Thames when full, pre- 
sents security to the eye of inexperience, which 
perceives not the shoals beneath the surface. 
You are going to visit that great city, who is 
drunk with her own abominations ; where exist 
more virtue and more vice, more freedom and 
more slavery, more riches and more poverty, 
more truth and more falsehood — in short, more 
opposite extremes in every shape, than on any 
spot of like magnitude in our globe. You are 
going to witness closely in the aggregate, 
what as yet you have seen only in perspective, 
in a small circle of adventurers, who had left 
home in search of what was denied to them 
there : you will behold the great ones of the 
earth stamping on the necks of prostrate fellow- 
men : you will, as your intellects expand with 
daily exercise, see the debasing fetters of su- 
perstition and slavery binding reason, the 
only attribute by which man is distinguished 
above the beasts of the field, in bonds more du- 
rable than iron. You will see man goaded 
with the lash of tyranny, until driven to frenzy 
he loses native purity, and becomes more fe- 
rocious than a hungry lion. You will heap 
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pride mnd power demanding their victims 
fresh every day, and yet unsated, cry, Ci More, 
more :" Ignorance triumphant over cultivated 
intellect, cruelty playing at tortures with pas- 
siveness — in a word, good called evil, and 
evil good. 

" You draw," said 1, " a frightful picture 
of civilization ; already I feel my ardour for 
knowledge damped and mortified : if des- 
cription thus daunts me, what must I expect 
to feel when drawn within the vortex itself? 
Are religion, virtue, honour, empty sounds 
without a meaning ? If so, now have I deceived 
myself. L *•, looking at me for a second 
or two, replied, with a benignant smile, "No, 
that would be indeed a dreadful state of things, 
which every good man would contemplate with 
horror ; they do exist, and will exist much 
more at large, but not exactly in the shapes 
at present assigned to them. But perhaps I 
was wrong in drawing this gloomy prospect ; 
perhaps I drew it prematurely; you must see 
with your own eyes, and prepare to judge for 
yourself. Fear not : your mind will not fail to 
discern truth, when the mists of ignorance 
which now envelope your ideas, are dispersed 
by the beams of knowledge. We will together 
range through the haunts of men ; we will endea- 
vour to learn their secret springs of action ; to 

b3 
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unravel the thread of their destiny. Each w 
be a mutual assistance and check on the othe 
I shall listen with delight to your artless r 
marks, and note the workings of an untutore 
mind, while your reflections, but slightl 
warped by prejudice, and unshackled by earl) 
lessons of error, will correct and reduce the 
explanations of passing events, which I will 
endeavour to delineate with fidelity." 

Here our conversation ended : I have 
hastened to transmit it entire to thee. 
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LETTER III. 



London. 

I shall address you no more in the language 
of my two first: I find it is the style of dis- 
course among a particular religious sect here, 
and Ii has a decided aversion to all sec- 
tarian distinctions whatever : he says, it is the 
height of absurdity for men to form any dis- 
tinctions by garb or form of speech ; that the 
real criterion of difference must consist in sen- 
timents and principles, followed up by conduct. 
Li is certainly a singular man ; he his ec- 
centric without effort, apparently without 
consciousness of his eccentricity. To those who 
see no deeper than the surface, he would ap- 
pear a man of common-place character ; to 
those who see more than meets the eye, he is 
an extraordinary being. 

On the evening of our arrival here, after 
bidding me kindly welcome to what he was 
pleased to call his poor sample of English 
hospitality, he addressed me as follows : 

" From the specimens you have already 
had, you must certainly have long since begun 
to think me a very strange being ; and if eo 
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centricity consists in a thorough deviation from 
the routine of action both corporeal and mental, 
pursued by the common herd of our species, 
eccentric I am, and glory in being so. " But/' 
said I, "you are at any rate a subject of Eng- I 
land, a member of her civil compact: "I am 
so, certainly," he replied: " as a birthright I in- 
herit protection from, and am amenable to her 
laws ; and while within the pale of her do- 
minion, am one of her community : and from 
the protecting spirit of her Government, so 
too, are you now. And yet, strange as it may 
sound to your raw notions, (such they must of 
necessity be,) I am so far from being satisfied 
with my situation, that at this moment I am 
penetrated with profound regret at holding 
the rank I do." — "Indeed!" said I, "then 
that must be the effect of your knowing more 
than I do, of the formation of what is called the 
Civilized World; but I do not scruple to own 
my ignorance." — " Then," said he, " you are 
in a fairway of amendment : I will, by degrees, 
try to set you somewhat right, to show you 
things more in their true light, and by their 
right names : I have no wish to assume au- 
thority over your mind, to fashion your no- 
tions by my own ; that would be a vile usur- 
pation, at which my nature recoils. You 
possess free agency, see and judge for yourself : 
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all I can do, will be to assist you in drawing 
correct conclusions from tfue premises; to 
guard you from error and deception by outside 
appearances. And this office I may, from ex- 
perience and prior trial, claim with as much 
justice and good intention, as one may warn 
another from venturing on ice, which he who 
warns, has just found too weak to bear his 
weight. You have only beheld as a spectator, 
the automatons who dance their parts, and 
sink from view : I have sedulously strove to 
detect the true position of the wires and hands, 
which, unseen, direct their movements." 

" But," I exclaimed, " you hint I have been 
already misled by appearances ; how do I know 
but that you will unintentionally deceive me 
by your expositions ? nay, how can I tell but 
that you are yourself mistaken ? I demand a 
touchstone, a scale by which I may reduce to 
the standard of truth, your explanations, your 
arguments; some sure and certain test by 
which all opinion, all assertion may be put 
to the severest proof, their several natures 
will admit." You need not wander far in 
search of that which lies within your own 
bosom," said he : " your conscience, that voice 
whose still small whispers you yet scarce hear 
through the mist of ignorance, that voice 
which soon shall speak loud as the trumpet's 
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sound ; through the bright medium of know- 
ledge, that, and that only, must be your monitor 
and guide. I tell you, once for all, to beware 
of placing a blind confidence in me: men will 
always differ on subjects incapable of demon- 
strative proof: what that proof is, I will 
hereafter shew you ; but it remains for you to 
be convinced, that certain actions and facts are 
Right or Wrong, ought or ought not to be, 
from their concordance, or discordance with 
that voice : that if in unison they constitute 
Good, or Virtue ; if in dissonance, Evil, or 
Vice. 

" It has been said this standard is false, or 
subject to variation, because men's consciences 
and notions of good and evil, are not every 
where the same ; and that therefore it will not 
serve as a common centre, around which all the 
circles of opinion may revolve without colli- 
sion : we will endeavour to see whether this 
assertion be warrantable or not; whether, 
when the faculties of man are enlightened by 
the immeasurable brightness of science, by 
which he learns his real place among the 
powers of matter and motion, he will or will 
not, be enabled to reduce the voice of consci- 
ence to a key note, or fundamental sound, to 
act as a generator, or pivot, to an universal har- 
mony of thought and action. It has been said, 
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that good and evil are relative terms ; or, in 
other words, that what is virtue in one place, 
is not in another : it remains for us to see 
I whether they are, or are not, abstract and ab- 
solute in their essence; orto speak more plainly, 
that virtue is virtue, and vice is vice, in all 
places and at all times ; and will continue to 
be so to all eternity." 

" I begin to perceive," said I, " that I have 
yet much to learn : I find I know compara- 
tively nothing; and yet, after all, I cannot see 
what reason you have to complain ; why you, 
of all men, should be so dissatisfied. You 
possess all the comforts of life, all that is ne- 
cessary to make life desirable. It is evident 
you possess a cultivated mind, and moreover, 
that which enables you to purchase by the 
labour of others, your own ease and leisure." 
"Alas !" said he, " these are the very causes of 
my chagrin; oh, pause ! and think how selfish- 
ly you are reasoning: it is most true, I do indeed 
possess all these resources usually deemed as 
of course the sources of happiness ; but do our 
fellow-men possess them too ? I tell you, my 
friend, that this night, at the momentl am speak- 
ing, thousands of the sons of men are tra- 
versing this great city without the means of 
procuring food or clothing, the only absolute 
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necessaries of man, suffering all the extremity 
of bodily and mental woe in shapes too dreadful 
to name ; whose mourning in their dark abodes 
of misery, would, if heard, curdle your very 
blood ; while we two are rioting in a super- 
fluity of that of which they want the smallest 
portion. Do not imagine me so vain as to fancy 
myself the only one to whom reflections such 
as these suggest themselves. Multitudes of 
the best and wisest have long since acknow- 
ledged the existence of these enormities, and 
as feelingly deplored them; but it is these re- 
flections which strike me with remorse. How 
can, or ought I, to sit down basking in the 
excess of what others, born with the same na- 
tural right of enjoyment, have not in any thing 
like sufficiency ?" — " But," said I, " it was al- 
ways told me, that inequality and gradation 
were the bases of all society : that unequal dis- 
tribution followed man considered as a grega- 
rious animal, as a necessitous consequent :" 

" Then," said L , " I thinkthey lied. But 

let us hear who told you so ; were they fools, 
or bigots, or a compound of the two, in un- 
divided moieties ? Did they speak from sheer 
ignorance, or because, knowing, better, they 
wished the present system to continue ? I hope 
to convince you shortly, how by far the greater 
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portion of mankind glide down the stream of 
existence after the manner of a team of wild 
ducks, who fly with outstretched necks, with- 
out turning their heads to either side: these 
persons open wide their mouths . for the cram 
of nonsensical garbage, and are crammed to 
the tongue accordingly: if your informants 
belong to that class, I pity them ; if they knew 
better, I fear " they lied, and they knew they 
lied;" which is the quintessence of falsehood. 
And further, I, who from being in possession 
of the privileges you have noticed, ought to 
join in the necessity of inequality, if I wished 
that system to last, or sincerely believed it to 
have truth for its foundation, will endeavour 
to prove that it is founded on error, has no con- 
nexion with Nature and Reason, and is conse- 
quently hollow and artificial : and, lastly, that 
being established on positions purely local and 
temporary, it now totters to its base before 
the mighty engines of knowledge, which batter 
it forlorn on all sides. Happy are they who 
escape crush and suffocation from the rubbish 
which will accompany its fall. Rather let us 
fervently hope its fall will not be precipitate — 
that it will not fall; but that gradually and 
carefully lowered, story after story, by efficient 
workmen, this old, towering, and over-built 
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edifice, now pregnant with disease and rotten- 
ness, will be converted into numberless dwell- 
ings of equal height, filled with happy faces, 
and divided into compartments allotted for 
the abode of industry, sobriety, cleanliness, 
honesty, and social order." < ^ 
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LETTER IV. 



n retiring to rest, after this conversation, I 
lept but little: all night I was harassed 
With visions of huge towers nodding, and seem- 
ing to bend before some invisible power. At 
length one appeared to fall headlong towards 
the very spot where I stood, rooted, unable to 
stir, although striving furiously to do so : my 
eyes ached from gazing upwards, with a pain- 
ful throb ; my ears rang with the crash of ruins, 
and amidst the din I awoke. The day was far 
advanced, the sun skpne in full lustre into the 
apartment, and I rose and joined L , who 
waited for me to begin the morning repast. 
"Ah," said he, " looking at my eyes, I see how 
it is with you, your sleep has been heavy and 
broken ! I said too much last evening ; you en- 
deavour to comprehend more than your mind 
can yet bear : but let us see if you can eat ; we 
English say of our horses, if they feed heartily 
they can work hard : it is about the same with 
us bipeds. We will then walk out and look 
about us, it is time to shew you theory reduced 
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to practice : besides, there is an old and true 
saying, " example is better than precept." 

Accordingly, forth we strolled : but to de- 
scribe with any degree of exactness, the figures 
we encountered in gliding through the throng 
on the pavement, is utterly beyond the powers 
of my unpractised pen. Figure to yourself 
swarms of men and women walking in the same 
and in opposite directions, some swiftly, some 
slowly ; some sauntering with an air of vacancy, 
stopping to gaze listlessly on the articles ex- 
posed for sale in the shops; others bounding 
along with looks which seemed to say, " do not 
delay us, we carry the weight of empire on 
our shoulders ;" some with contracted brows, 
looking downwards, as if to search for treasure 
hidden beneath the surface; others looking 
anxiously straight forward, as if trying hard to 
catch a glimpse of some object invisible to the 
rest; some with mouths close pressed, as if 
biting secret information ; some whistling or 
humming; some muttering a bitter curse. 
Every where faces-sharpened with misery and 
disappointment, sallow with care, or lighted 
with a sickly, unmeaning smile ; only here and 
there one radiant with hope or joy. We met 
continually, men walking in pairs, with arms 
linked and heads bent together, one talking 
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with an air and tone of decision and certainty, 
the other listening with looks of incredulity, 
or forced attention. Not a few with nostrils 
ilated upwards, as if to indicate a sovereign 
tempt for all but themselves ; filth jostling 

s, rags shaking against finery. 

•The centre of the street presented con- 

•o Mfe, striking : carriages of all sorts 

in S rtifr y mat yining, shabby and splendid, full 

'and empty} Mm by hchrses, famished or 

pampered |l wmmf fall of heavy packages, or 

vessels of wotxi bofeod with iron. In the front 

part of many of* tiMM latter, a large dog was 

placed, who with his fore' Jpiw %a the inner 

edge, tail erect, and jaws di^ppigfc^foam, rent 

the air with incessant bar£>*ft**ial?Ang all 

around. " Behold," saidL -^Hn that fierce 

beast a type of perverted intellect. Man bat ** 
not been content with misleading his fellows, 
his cruelty and perverseness are extended even 
to the inferior genera : it is more than pro- 
bable that very animal was born docile and 
playful ; he would have grown to maturity 
happy in his limited capacity ; would in dumb 
fondness have licked the hand that caressed 
him. Blows and confinement, cruelty of every 
description, have produced the excitement of 
frame which now render him a terror to his 
own species, and to man his instructor. Now, 
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if unrestrained by habitual dread, he would 1 

the hand which gives him food : and if a sti 

ger came within reach, would bury his fangs 

muzzle in the flesh of his victim : he stand 

emblem of cruelty and despair. In like mai 

is man born innocent and sinless ; he co 

into the world in obedience to primary Is 

an involuntary being, containing in himseil 

seeds of reproduction, of goodness, of ha 

ness to himself and his species. His houi 

childhood are like the cool hours of twili 

dim, yet beautiful, precursive ,to a brig 

day. It is true, his feeble waii 'is heard ev« 

this early period y "but it is generally th< 

for nourishment, often from pain, produce 

improj^r treatment, or the unnatural alii 

de?med from a more unnatural mother : 

are no more the cries of mental anguisl 

more the inheritage of a curse denounce 

his race, than is the bleat of the lamb foi 

ewe. His eyes too soon shed tears, but 

are as soon dried by the hand of kindness, 

smile brighter from their moisture : as 

flowers renew their freshness from the de^ 

night. But this fair dawn is of short durai 

full quickly the clouds of evil lower roun 

horizon, late so serene and promising. Sea 

do the buds of intellect begin to burst 

blossom, promising, with the aid of judi< 
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culture, a harvest of good fruits, when Super- 
stition puffs her breath across the germs. 
'Hear me/ she says, 'or wither on the stem, 
'tis I can ripen without scorching.' Pride 
blows his blast, and scattering blight pro- 
claims, ' I seize you as my own ; yours are 
the boughs predestined to spring aloft, to shade 
more lowly shrubs.' And last creeps Avarice, 
marking her path with slime, first drawing in 
her cautious horns, snail-like, and anon, 
thrusting them forth more boldly, and she 
whispers, ' be mine, or perish untimely, for 
lack of nutriment.' And thus pushed from 
the stalk, the fruit falls premature, a prey to 
wasps and pismires; and leaves the trunk 
naked, branchless, leafless ; a mounting block 
for craft and villainy; a soft butt for fools 
and knaves to kick their heels against with 
impunity." 
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LETTER V. 



As we proceeded towards the centre of the 
city, the clamour and uproar increased ; the 
pavement groaned beneath the weight of pon- 
derous carriages, rumbling on their slowly re- 
volving wheels ; to this was added the laugh, 
the shouts, the curses of their drivers, mingled 
with the crack of enormous whips. Turning to 

L , I asked, if any thing extraordinary was 

going on ? "Oh, no," he replied, " this is every 
day work here." — " Then, in the name of won- 
der, what does all this mean ? I am stupified 
with this incessant din: what is the object of the 
crowds who press around us ? surely they are 
agitated by some universal stimulus."--" They 

are so," said L , u cannot you divine what 

that stimulus is?" — Seeing me pause, he con- 
tinued : " know you not, that from the earliest 
period of self-knowledge, until the hour of 
death, man busies himself in searching for a 
something for which his primitive organization 
imperiously bids him seek ? that object which 
he thus instinctively seeks to acquire, is the 
maximum for which- Nature calls him into 
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Existence, for which she commands him to live ; 
it is " happiness. 9 ' All animals which possess 
consciousness of existence, seek this desidera- 
tum instinctively ; that is, are moved to it by 
a blind inherent impulse, when left in the state 
where placed by the hand of Nature: and man, 
like them, is by her unerring wisdom impelled 
to seek diligently for it also, but with this 
especial difference in the mode of acquisition : 
that as to him alone of all the living creatures 
on our globe, pertains the faculty of reason, 
or of passing through the sieve of his mind, 
the enquiry whether this or that acquirement 
be congenial with his inherent feelings, so, by 
the exercise of this same reasoning faculty, he 
is enabled to adopt or reject with sufficient 
accuracy, the objects presented to him as ge- 
nerators of that happiness. Metaphysicians 
have wrangled, and quibbled a long time, 
about the constituent qualities of the emotion 
which we designate " happiness:" now, I am 
of opinion this pleasurable feeling is easily 
defined, by means of a simple division of its 
components. Let us first separate it into two 
grand divisions " corporeal and mental plea- 
sure :" let the first be again divided into two 
parts, that is, into pleasures strictly animal 
and necessitous,which are those of taking food ; 

and into those which we term amusements, 

c 
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which last are certainly not necessary to the con 
tinuance of existence ; but have been too oftei 
confounded with those that are. Now, I meat 
to say, no man can enjoy mental pleasure, ease 
and serenity of soul, in the lofty degree foi 
which Nature has framed him, unless he is mo- 
rally certain of being able to satisfy his animw 
wants, at all seasonable times. The cravings ol 
hunger and the yearnings of intellect, are dia- 
metrically opposite : the first are common to 
man with the other animal forms ; the second 
appertain to him as distinguishing character- 
istics. As to amusements, strictly such, they 
are so perfectly secondary and subservient, 
that we may with propriety omit them entire- 
ly, and conclude this part of the question by 
pronouncing, "That a philosopher must eat, 
but a gourmand need not philosophize ;" — and 
this is the first stage of our enquiry. 

We also know, that man enjoys a capacity 
of speech and thought; a power of not only 
making known simple wants, (for the inferior 
animals are able to utter sounds, expressive of 
those, intelligible to their own species) ; but 
of entering into new and compound relations 
with his genus, through the medium of sounds, 
infinitely modified from peculiar organic struc- 
ture; and by which he communicates the 
workings of his own sensorium, and in turn 
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rabibes new impressions through his sense of 
tearing ; thus forming reciprocity of commu- 
lication. He is produced a simple animal, 
with only two unmixed derivative sensations, 
those of hunger, and desire of procreation ; on 
these two hang all the requisites of his exist- 
ence, considering him as a simple animal ma- 
chine; to these two alone are referable all 
Ihe wants and wishes he would feel, if left to 
himself, as " Unity." But place him in con- 
tact with numbers of his genus, and his exist- 
ence assumes a widely different character; then, 
his powers and latent capabilities are drawn 
into play ; he becomes more like a complicated 
piece of mechanism. His original uniform 
simplicity of will becomes subject to impres- 
sions of Pride, Ambition, Hope, Despair, Love 
(refined), Hatred, Anger, Envy, Malice and 
the emotions, compounds of all or some of 
these, infinitely varied and amalgamated, ac- 
cording to the constitutional temperament of 
the individual : Joy, Grief, and Fear, I think, 
pertain to him as a single animal. 

By the invention of letters, the art of 
forming sounds into objects of sight, and which, 
from the intimacy between his eyes and his 
brain, strike as forcibly on the latter as sounds 
through his power of hearing; he is enabled to 
communicate with surprising rapidity. And 
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lastly, in many instances, through accident 
and combination of chances, and in others, by 
the application of the reasoning faculty before 
noticed, he has obtained such an insight into 
Ids own nature and properties, and those of 
the objects around him, both animate and in- 
animate; has got such a fixed knowledge of the 
physical powers and necessitous laws which 
govern the universe; that at this day, no one 
can put an ultimatum to the progress and diffu- 
sion of science ; no man can assign to it even 
a probable limit of discovery. 

" Then," said I, u to what does this tend, 
allowing it to be a clear proposition, that hap- 
piness is the sole aim of man ? has the know- 
ledge acquired fortuitously, or through search, 
increased the aggregate joint stock of such hh 
staple commodity ?" — "You ask," said he, "a 
question of vast magnitude, of tremendous 
import, but it shall be answered : what you 
mean to ask is, in effect, this ; ' Does know- 
ledge constitute happiness?' are they synony- 
mous? Now we come to the second grand 
division, to the pleasure of the soul. And 1 
say, at once, that if we are allowed to define 
knowledge, as consisting in knowing, as truth, 
those things which belong to man, as man, by 
virtue of his superior understanding and pre- 
rogative, as the master-piece of that part oi 
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e universe demonstrably known by him; 
d to define the happiness we are now 
eating on as consisting in that most different 
id higher degree of pleasurable emotion, of 
liich he is capable from peculiar organic 
ructure, 'Knowledge is Happiness.' 
" I presume no one would be hardy enough 

assert, that man has no more capability 
an a brute ; and 1 pass over the sensations 

feeding, procreation, and sleep, which he 
Ids in common with the beasts, assuming 
em as properties indisputable. And there- 
re, on the strength of the assumptions be* 
re made, I do declare my perfect conviction 
the truth of the deductions made from them, 

which truth we are at this moment eye- 
itnesses." 

"What then," I interrupted, "is not 
is crowd happy, either in corporeal or men- 
1 enjoyment; will they not attain their 
shes to-morrow, if not to-day, or next 
sek, next month, next year, at least at some 
definite period, before the termination of 
eir career of existence ?" — "No," said 

, " they are not happy, nor will they 

tain their wishes." 
Why not? 
Because they are uncertain of a plenitude 

food from day to day ; because they are 
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ignorant, and ignorance is the parent of 
misery, at least such I consider the corollary, 
from our last proposition concerning know* ljp 
ledge and happiness. Li 

And why are they ignorant, seeing that} | r 
as men, they possess a capability of acquiriag |ig 
knowledge ? 

Because the society which owns them as 1^ 
members is founded on inequality, as a pri* j , 
mordial base. 

But if inequality is found to be the parent \\ 
of ignorance, and ignorance of unhappiness, 
why is inequality tolerated ? 

" Ah !" said L , " now we are come 

to it at last, now we shall go on regularly; 
now you have, without intention, struck the 
key-note to the strain of human woe ; you 
have thrust sore at me in a vulnerable point, 
and here I must take my stand ; for, as our 
Song says, 'Alas! there's no retreating.' It 
is tolerated for precisely the same reason, that 
one dog takes a bite from another stronger 
than himself; the little one smarts and howls, 
but the fear of a worse thrashing restrains 
him from returning the favour; while the 
great one paces off, with a gait betokening 
a sense of having bestowed requisite chas- 
tisement, duly tempered with mercy ; as if the 
other should consider as compliments, the 
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ra holes just made in his hide. It is the 
imph of the few, over the many : that the 
r should hold dominion over the many, may 
md paradoxical to the ears of inexperience; 
rertheless such is the fact, and a fact admit- 
°r easy explanation. If the many presume 
shew their teeth, the few extract them in- 
nter, by way of timely preventive : * Be 
Let,' say they, waving off the crowd; 'thus 
has always been, and thus it must be.' 
at remains to be seen." 
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LETTER VI 



While he was yet speaking, we found our* 
selves close under a colossal edifice of stone, 
which towered far above its neighbours; 
whose sides seemed calculated to brave with 
impunity the storms of Time, to transmit the 
fame of its founders to remotest posterity. 
The instant I fixed my eyes on it, a rush of 
confused recollection, dim and shadowy as the 
vapour of the lake, passed before them : I held 
my hand to my forehead and gasped for breath. 

"What ails you? you are ill?" said L , 

with kind alarm, and catching my arm fearful 
of my falling; "I have seen it before," I mut- 
tered. "Seen what?" said he. — " I tell you I 
have seen it, this building is familiar to me." 

"You rave," said L , " when ? how ? This 

is the chief place of worship in the city, your 
imagination deceives you." As he spoke, the 
mist seemed to roll away, and my thoughts 
recovered their equipoise : " I see now," I 
exclaimed, " a reality ; last night I dreamed." 
"Oh! f ' said he, gaily, " if its only a dream, 
there is not much the matter; but really, 
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whatever your dream was, it seems to make a 
eep impression; pray, what was it about?" 

I thought, as I gazed on a vast building 
ke this, it fell and crushed me. 

And so you connected your visionary fa- 
*ic with this substantial reality ? that's very 
immonly done, but beware of giving way to 
ipressions like these : they soon become 
urces of real terror to those minds who have 
>t firmness to bear up against them. 

And yet my sleeping fancy was so strong- 
impressed, that the connection between the 
al and supposed object formed its own 
iain, spontaneously, without an effort of 
ought. "I know it," said he, "I comprehend 
>ur feelings easily enough ; I have often felt 
e same, but with less intenseness : I often 
e places and persons, and converse with 
ose whose appearance and voice seem fa- 
iliar to me, though how, I cannot tell : I can 
ly try to account for the phenomenon, by 
pposing I have seen figures like them in the 
iions of the night, perhaps at a long interval 
fore, and that the impressions then made 
e called up anew, and embodied by their 
attitudes seen in reality. If it be objected, 
w the impressions made during sleep can lie 
rmant until renewed by accidental occure- 
nces when awake, I answer, let it be remem- 

c3 
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bered, we often wake with a consciousness of 
having dreamed vividly, and yet memory re* 
fuses to lend its aid in supplying one atom of 
the subject matter. 

" How wonderful is sleep !" said I, wish- 
ing to continue the conversation on this topic. 

" It is indeed," said L , " it is like every 

other function of Nature, wonderful and beau- 
tiful : I own, I delight in looking at a person 
stretched in refreshing slumber. Did yon 
never watch the sleep of innocence, of infancy? 
you may fancy the senses wrapped in threads 
of gossamer. Contrast with this, the oppress- 
ed, but half-forgetful night-heaviness, I can 
call it by no other name, of some of riper 
years, the slaves of passions, of desires foreign 
to their nature; note the clenched hand 
grasping vacancy, the muscular contortion in 
every feature : is their's the temporary obli- 
vion, the periodical renewal of tone and vigour 
to both body and mind, given by Nature to all 
her children? Surely not. Sleep is besides 
wonderful, inasmuch that the brain though 
suspended in many of its nicer operations, 
turns to, and is sharpened in others ; it loses 
its powers of discrimination, but acquires in* 
creased fertility of imagination; is still affected 
by extrinsic incident : if the digestive organs 
are impeded, the owner fancies himself eating, 
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to sickness ; if the nostrils are oppressed, he 

struggles with a sense of suffocation ; and if 

sudden noise breaks the film in which it has 

l>ecome enveloped, it again throws itself into 

functional arrangement. But, we are at the 

entrance, we will ascend this building ; the 

prospect from the summit will amply repay 

our toil. When we arrive at the top, I mean 

to hazard a few conjectures. 

We began the ascent, and after consi- 
derable fatigue emerged through an aperture 
near the summit; I still felt giddiness and 
terror, which were not at all diminished by 
the steepness of the ascent. When we came to 
the rails of iron which surround the circular 
walk we stood on, I clung to them to prevent 
my falling; I thought the building rocked in 
the gale, but the freshness of the latter soon 
dispelled my oppression, and I felt ready to 

hear L 's remarks. " Now," said he, " that 

you are recovered, draw back and listen." I 
did so, and heard the hubbub of the multitude 
below ascending through the haze, like the 
night-roar of the ocean, heard while unseen. 
The dwellings of men joined in every variety 
of form and size, were seen intersected by pas- 
sages now seemingly narrow, along which an 
endless succession of human beings, reduced to 
an insignificant size from the distance, poured 
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in all directions, like ante in the paths of our 
woods. On another side, the river which 
divides the city might be traced, winding slug' 
gishly along, bearing on its dark surface innu- 
merable vessels; and its banks lined with 
quays and buildings ; many of the latter 
throwing up columns of smoke. 

" Well," said L , " what think you, is 

not this an astonishing scene ? " — "I know not 
what to think," replied I, "my faculties are 
enchained." — "No wonder," said he, "so 
were mine once ; but I have long since learned 
to soar above first impressions, they are sel- 
dom correct, and always need accurate weigh- 
ing. I am no longer bewildered, but pierced 
with sorrow ; not from the reflection that, in a 
short space, every one of these myriads will 
be extinct; but from the awful conviction that 
this city, now so crowded with animal life 
and swelling in boastful pride, will in a space 
of time, which in the abyss of eternity will be 
but as a drop of water in the ocean, lie pros- 
trate in her own dust, and silent as the desert." 

" Impossible !" said I : " from what causes 
will such mighty changes spring? What ade- 
quate catastrophe will work events so improba- 
ble, so contrary to the present state of things?" 
" You know not what you say," said L ■■ , 
" when you speak of that as improbable, which 
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must inevitably happen ; which must come to 
pass, as much from necessity, as yonder smoke 
Hies upwards." — "At any rate," said I,.** if 
posterity knew your sentiments, and heard 
the traditions of these your declarations, you 
would be well deemed a true prophet, if these 
events take place." — "Talk not to me of pro- 
phecy," said he angrily, " I beg your pardon 
for speaking so hastily ; but really I lose all 
patience at the name. That's an old game, 
and has been played off successfully a long 
while, and on divers occasions; how much 
longer it will last remains to be seen. We 
have had quite enough of predicting events 
which must happen in due course, being in 
themselves unavoidable; of clothing pre- 
diction of future occurrences, depending on 
contingencies, in terms of language so loose 
and ambiguous, that let them happen when or 
how they may, or even not at all, those who 
foretold shall claim the merit of prescience. 
No, no, my friend, I vaunt not thus ; I merely 
assert, without assuming the slightest pre- 
tensions to foreknowledge, that this apparently 
improbable change will happen from causes 
purely natural, and of course : it will take 
place from the very same reasons which caus- 
ed the downfal of governments and imperial 
cities of false renown, in ages past. This city 
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will become a shapeless mass of ruins, because 
it is swayed by unnatural laws ; because it is 
not bound by the indissoluble cement of a 
social compact, mixed up from the unalloyed 
ingredients of equality and liberty : because 
its component parts are not laid in the equal 
proportions necessary to give symmetry and 
durability to the whole; because its inha- 
bitants have departed from the original sim- 
plicity of their common nature, and are acting 
in violation of her immutable laws : where are 
Nineveh and Babylon, Thebes and Memphis, 
and Palmyra? They are gone; their place 
is known no more. 

" I tell you," he- continued, " this river, 
its waters restored to their pristine clearness, 
shall again reflect on its bosom the shadows 
of trees hanging over it in wild luxuriance ; 
again shall its banks, clothed with reeds and 
sedge, be peopled with the heron and the 
bittern, who shall glide as heretofore, on 
noiseless wing, secure across the stream : 
again shall it shift its bed, and choke in shoals, 
forming swamps as it toils to join the ocean. 
See you those bridges reared on massive arches, 
which seem to claim the waters as their own? 
the trout shall hide her spawn in their pave- 
ment, the otter shall dive through them. — 
While this proud edifice whereon we stand, 
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icomitant still with the principles of its 
mders, and like them reduced to natural 
el, shall lie a crumbling disjointed monu- 
>nt, the victim of fruitless opposition to 
iture's laws, and of fallacious policy : the 
r\ shall whoop round its fragments, the goat 
owse the thistles rooted in its crevices." 
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LETTER VII. 



In the evening we resumed our conversation. 

" I trust," said L , " you have this day 

both seen and heard enough to convince you, 
that in what is termed a state of high polish and 
civilization, man is not a being feeling the 
same wants and desires only that he does when 
fresh from the hand of Nature; when he is 
guided by mere animal instinct : that he is 
removed to an immense distance from those 
of his genus, who make both bodily and men- 
tal powers only the means of satisfying those 
desires ; I allude to those who are as you once 
were, in a state called rude and savage, the ex- 
act reverse of civilization : whose intellectual 
energies, those which they possess above the 
mere feelings of brute instinct, have never been 
directed to the cultivation of that knowledge, 
which the brute from his organization can 
never attain. And I think we may safely as- 
sume, as a self-evident truth, that is, a truth 
rushing with overwhelming weight and con- 
viction on the mind of every man, who for one 
moment fairly uses his reasoning powers, those 
very powers which alone distinguish him from 
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:lie animal genera, and no more to be resisted 
than the certainty that I am now speaking, 
that every individual of the genus Homo, or 
man, comes from his mother's womb, endowed 
of natural and inalienable right, by virtue 
of his prerogative as a formation of Nature, 
and heir to such a portion of her concomitant 
gifts, (the pabula or continuances of exist- 
ence, which are air and food, and clothing and 
fuel, if dwelling in such part of his maternal 
territory, as shall render a covering and de- 
fence from her other inevitable powers ne- 
cessary to preserve that existence), as shall 
enable him to keep up the economy of animal 
life, on an equal footing with every other of 
his genus. 

And, that as it is equally self-evident and 
notorious, that not a particle of such food or 
raiment can be obtained from any other source 
than the lap of Nature, the Earth's surface ; 
such surface must, and does, necessarily con- 
stitute a joint fund, a common stock, from 
whence every individual by the rights inse- 
parably annexed to his being, shall procure 
just so much food as shall suffice to appease 
his natural cravings, that is, to eat and drink 
to satiety ; and to grow thereon articles of 
clothing. . 

But further, that as many parts of the 
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Earth's surface are unfertile, that is, do not 
bear as indigenous, any wholesome food, or 
will not bear such without recourse to artifice, 
to cultivation, and in many instances will not 
produce it then : and that as man, from or- 
ganic structure is unsuited for solitude, par- 
ticularly from infantine helplessness, is gre- 
garious, or inclined to associate with his 
genus, and by reason of intellect derive* 
pleasurable emotion therefrom ; it was to be 
conjectured, and facts prove the conjecture 
right, that he would in a state of social com- 
pact dwell on or near the spots where he found 
food indigenous, or where by the aid of art 
discovered by observation, I mean cultivation, 
he could most easily raise such food ; and if 
locally necessary, also such coverings from the 
inclemency of the elements. And, lastly, I 
submit as a consequent drawn from these 
precedents, that as man is mortal, and after 
constituting a part of universal matter and 
motion for a limited period, loses the once- 
properties of his being ; is decomposed as an 
animal, and in turn succeeded here by his 
own offspring, a part of his own organic mat- 
ter, and therefore inheriting the same natural 
rights so appertaining to him; he cannot by 
Natural Right acquire any controul over 
any part of the reservoir of food and clothing 
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before-mentioned, for a longer period than 
the term of his own animal existence ; but by 
the terms of such existence loses such his 
portion, the instant he parts with that very 
being, to which at his production it was an- 
nexed as an inseparable incident. 

N ow, granting these data to be founded on 
abstract principles of truth and right reason ; 
and assuming as incontrovertible the existence 
of misery and want in the mass of mankind, 
even in their best state of society ; and, be it 
known to you the latter is asserted to exist in 
absolute purity in this very city ; and of our 
having seen to-day an exhibition of glaring 
contrasts, and heard a clash of jarring ex- 
tremes ; of having witnessed an evident excess 
of possession in one man, of absolute destitution 
in another; what shall we be bound to declare ? 
to what solemn conclusion are we drawn ? to 
the proof of what existences do all these 
things tend ? to this, and nothing else — that 
the only ijatural order of things is positively 
inverted by means direct and indirect: that 
there is something unnatural, complex, and 
wrong, at the bottom of the system; some- 
thing which never had, nor by any possibility 
can have any connexion, or reference with the 
fixed principles of Reason and Nature : which 
causes the system itself to heave and boil with 
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action and re-action, like the crater of a vol- 
cano : which periodically causes it to burst and 
overflow, sweeping away its own mounds, ab- 
sorbing itself in its own vortex ; until drained 
of its tributary waters, it settles into a pool 
filthy and pestilential, again to become a 
source of similar catastrophes. And this 
something is the prodigiously unequal distri- 
bution of that birthright of man, the means 
of subsistence on equal terms, and without in- 
terruption from his fellows. 

Of the origin and consequences of this 
state of things, I am now going to treat and 
explain to you. 
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LETTER VIII. 



Before I proceed to explain the causes and 
formation of the graduated scale, marked with 
ranks and degrees, at greater or less intervals, 
on which all civil society has been hitherto 
framed ; it will be necessary to go back a good 
way, and notice with as much perspicuity as 
the subject will admit, the great changes to 
which our globe has been exposed. I shall 
not attempt to retrograde farther than the 
last catastrophe it experienced, being firmly 
convinced that all history prior to that aera, is 
a mass of confusion, mere oral tradition and 
fable. Lapse of time mystifies all things ; 
through that, facts become varied and sup- 
planted; mistaken narration frequently mis- 
taken, without fraudulent intention, from the 
temperament of the narrator, and but too 
often wilfully perverted to forward his own 
views ; is substituted for actual truth, and is 
received current and unsuspected by suc- 
ceeding generations. I am positive, morally 
certain, that any fact, trivial or important, 
which shall happen in our lifetime to-night, 
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would, in the lapse of only twenty years, be 
narrated a hundred ways; amplified, modified, 
by almost every one who should then speak 
of it, according to his own conception of its 
probability, of the motives which gave rise to 
it, aye, according to the frame of mind he 
might be in at the period of his narration ; and 
according to his knowledge, or ignorance of 
those to whom he might address himself. And 
this too in an age when facts are recorded al- 
most at the instant of their taking place, very 
often by actual spectators, by means of the 
printing press, in forms of multiplied fac- 
similes, which seem calculated to put time and 
error at defiance.. If then these are admitted 
facts occurring under such advantageous cir- 
cumstances in modern times, in our own times, 
so that we ourselves hear their narration; 
what must we infer respecting events which 
are said to have taken place four or five thou- 
sand years back, at a period when not one jot 
of natural causation was known; when the 
transmission of events to posterity was only 
by word of mouth, or signs called hierogly- 
phics, which from their nature must be more 
diffuse than written sounds, which are im- 
pressed as vividly, with as many shades of in- 
tonation, as if the objects they pourtray were 
actually visible? Why, we must pursue the 
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only course open to us; attend to natural 
suggestion, and in the absence of direct evi- 
dence have recourse to analogous reasoning. 
If what is stated to have happened as effect, 
and the causes assigned to it are in parallel 
with other causes and effects of like nature, 
demonstrably known as true, we either give 
implicit credence, or reject it in part or al- 
together, according to its total or partial 
agreement with such analogous cases. Such 
analogy constitutes a presumptive, collateral, 
and corroborative mass of proof, in aid and 
confirmation of what, from unfrequent occur- 
rence, might at first be heard with incredulity. 
If the record is of things in line with those 
under daily observation, we believe them at 
once, as effects, though even then we are at 
liberty to question their cause, unless such 
cause has been since evinced by irrefragable 
proof. 

Thus, if it was asserted the sun rose on 
any given day three thousand years since, we 
should not question the fact, because we see 
it rise every day of our lives. But if it was 
farther asserted, that the sun gave no light 
during a certain portion of another day, we 
should, if ignorant of the occurrence of eclip- 
ses, have an undoubted right to pause in belief, 
until the causation and necessity of them were 
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explained and satisfactorily proved to us; r i 
after such proof in aid, we could claim no |F 
right to hesitation in credence, because the 
mind assents involuntarily to the proposition; 
"that whatever has happened may happen 
again, provided its cause be still existing. 9 ' 

And here let us, once for all, draw the 
true line of distinction between belief and 
faith. Mankind have been led into prodigi- 
ously extensive and deep rooted errors, by 
connecting belief with volition ; that is, by 
treating belief as an action of the mind, de- 
pendant on, and capable of controul by will 
or wish : whereas it admits of the clearest 
proof that belief, which is the assent of fa- 
culty to any proposition submitted to its ex- 
amination, is in its very essence absolutely 
involuntary, wholly independant of effort. If 
a man says, " I will believe," without sufficient 
evidence to warranty, he speaks a contra- 
diction in terms: his correct expression is, "I 
can, or cannot believe :" there can be no belief 
without conviction; that is, unless the mind 
is involuntarily compelled by the evidence 
laid before it through the medium of the 
senses, to acknowledge, or dissent from, the 
thesis advanced by that evidence. Thus, for 
instance, your eyes are now open ; with my 
right hand I touch your arm, with my left 
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[ grasp this walking cane : those are the facts 
propounded to your sense of vision. Now, do 
you mean to say, that you could, by effort, so 
coatroul your understanding, so far cause 
volition to stifle belief, the belief and know- 
ledge induced by sight, as to give credit to an 
assertion, "that I held the stick with my 
right, and touched you with my left hand ?" 
The answer is obvious : " certainly you could 
not." And yet, if will and belief were proper* 
ties dependent and inseparable, you would be 
able to do so ; you would possess a mental 
power of confounding and merging one in the 
other : but the converse being manifest, they 
stand independent. And this brings us to 
faith itself, which by the confession of its vo- 
taries, from its application and essential in- 
gredients, is in every instance the opposite 
to belief in proper signification. Belief is 
open-eyed, resistless conviction; faith is blind 
credulity in unseen, unheard propositions ; a 
confusion of properties in themselves inca- 
pable of mixture ; an attempted reconcilement 
of contradictions. All dealers in particular 
systems have exacted the tribute of faith from 
their disciples, as precursive to initiation in 
their doctrines ; well knowing, that when in- 
dependence of mind is once parted with, the 
transition to bigotry aftd ferocious prejudice 

D 
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is short and easy. Nature, the universal 
system demands no such sacrifice, no such in- 
congruities; belief in her propositions strikes 
the mind at once, without violence, without 
infraction of primary laws, because the mind 
and those laws are derivatives from herself. 

I shall here introduce an episode to be- 
guile the tediousness of my tale. 

Suppose now, just at this instant that we 
have drawn our seats to opposite sides of the 
fire, the figure of an animal very much resem- 
bling ourselves, should suddenly pounce 
through the ceiling and alight between us, 
with a stare and a " wheugh !!" what should yon 
say ? " Why," said I, « I really don't know :" 

" No more do I," said L , " but I dare say 

we should both be somewhat startled."— "But 
suppose further, that this lad, after giving his 
head (we'll allow him a head) a sort of 
clearing shake, was to begin thus : ' I dare say 
you are devilishly surprised to see me here ?' " 
we should nod, "Yes," — " And faith ! I hardly 
know what to make of the matter myself, but 
I begin to suspect my having come a long way 
in a short time :" (another nod, less positive, 
implying " probably you have.") He con- 
tinues ; " You must know I am an inhabitant 
of the Earth, or rather was so, and should 
not wonder if this was our moon ; don't I look 
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blue?"— "Why, yes, rather so," I should 
interrupt : " but how the devil came you here ?" 
u Upon my word," says he, " I can't tell ; I'm 
a matter-of-fact man, and don't like to speak 
positively to what I don't understand: perhaps 
I dropped, why not ?" — " Well," I should say, 
" perhaps you did ; but, come how you may, 
you are heartily welcome, as a benighted 
traveller, in the first place ; and secondly, 
because you are just the man I want to con- 
verse with : I should guess, from the decisive 
sharpness of your visage, you are a person of 
unimpeachable veracity, and would not wilfully 
deceive any one, which is a character rather 
scarce with us ; favour me with an hour's chat, 
as to what takes place in that earth of yours ; I 
have always had a longing to know, with some 
degree of certainty, how matters are in your 
orb; for I have an idea that, by that, I should 
have a good clue to guide my conjectures as 
to the rest : this is an excellent opportunity, 
the more grateful because unexpected, so now 
sit down and be comfortable. Oh ! perhaps 
you will doaswedo? (shewing pipes:) He says, 
'I have no objection;' fills, and lights with 
the air of a man used to tobacco ; inhales in 
silence a few scientific whiffs, spits with pe- 
culiar goAtj and begins. 

" I am afraid our club will wonder where 
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I am, but really you are so pressing ! and as 
I don't seem likely to get back just at present, 
I will endeavour to satisfy your curiosity. You 
must know then, we of the club (its quite select 
and genteel,) are much divided in opinion as 
to the origin of our globe. Some cavillers, 
less orthodox than the rest, say that we knov 
nothing about the matter, and never shall; bat I 
our President declares that the secret of the 
construction of it, and of its inhabitants, was 
specially entrusted to a particular tribe of our 
forefathers, as depositaries of this mystery, 
and that from their Records we learn the truth 
to be this, videlicet : " That notwithstanding 
the fact of our finding many insulated, indige- 
nous breeds of men and animals, they are all 
descended from one couple of ancestors. Our 
two propagated very comfortably a good while : 
in the course of succeeding generations, their 
offspring got so outrageously wicked, there 
was no bearing it. The Being, who had made 
all things for his own good pleasure, accord- 
ingly resolved to destroy them by a general 
inundation, to thin them down well, and begin 
afresh. In pursuance of this plan, he gave 
timely notice to a very good sort of man, (I 
forget his name,) and bade him be on the alert: 
the latter, being good at taking a hint, like a 
sensible person, made all haste, and got him- 
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self and a few particular friends into a vessel; 
the very first that was at hand t they had 
hardly made all right, before off she floated, 
and every soul perished but this worthy group. 
They, of course, were in clover; nothing the 
matter : * Here's a pretty kettle of fish,' said 
one of the boys ! — * I'm sure, 9 whined one of 
Hie girls, ' I don't see any fun in it; we shall 
have no quadrilles all the season ! ' — ' Hold 
your tongue, hussey ;' said one of the elders, 
' you are always grumbling, think yourself 
well off; we'll manage to make up a set among 
us: hang me if I have'nt forgot my fiddle 
though) never mind, we shall have a pleasant 
voyage, and make shift, somehow. 9 And so 
they did; they had a brace of rattle-snakes as 
castanets, (we have plenty in our bogs) wreaths 
of scorpions for diamond sprigs, for they had 
some fat ones with them, and boa-constrictors 
and tigers for spectators, and danced as merrily 
a* possible. To be sure, the pretty dear girls 
were a little nervous at first, ' the tigers did 
leer so!* but, like other quadrille-dancers, 
they soon got over first impressions ; and upon 
the whole, had a pleasant sort of water-frolic 
enough. I forgot to tell you, they had taken 
a few of each sort of the animals found on our 
globe, on board with themselves, in order that 
the breeds might not be lost. When the water 
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went off, the vessel ran aground, and out they 
all came, rank and file; and as soon as the 
ground was in travelling order, they went dif- 
ferent ways, and every thing went on as before. 

After that "— "O t but stop, stop, gently, 

if you please i" I should exclaim, " you are 
extremely vivacious to night, but we have 
more phlegm, and like to see our way. Yon 
mentioned just now, as an undisputed fact, the 
existence, at the present day, of many insulated 
indigenous breeds of animals, that is, if I un- 
derstood aright, breeds peculiar to certain 
districts, living on spots parted by vast tract* 
of water from places where they are not found. 
Now with all due deference to the authority 
of your President, whom we will, for form's 
sake, suppose a respectable man, I must own, 
I cannot exactly see how he means to support 
his hypothesis of only a few of each being 
saved from the waters, especially if any of 
them are like one we have, called a kan- 
garoo. This creature was discovered by us, 
at a comparatively late date, on a spot com- 
pletely isolated ; and moreover, his fore legs 
are so short, so woefully unsuited for aquatic 
excursions, that I don't think he could swim 
one hundred yards : how could he get there, 
from a place perhaps an immense distance off, 
through the ocean ? Besides, you only specified 
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beasts, birds, and reptiles, at least so I under- 
stood you : have you no insects, no minute 
genera, of countless forms ? We have tens of 
thousands; or did you forget to mention their 
fate in the general wreck?" Here ourLunarian 
would puff stronger, peradventure blow his 
nose, as if to sound a parley; upon which I 
should frankly say : " I tell you what, mine 
honoured guest, the President was pleased to 
be funny at your expense; he was certainly 
joking, or imposing on you ; the mildest con- 
struction we can put on the story is, he was 
himself deceived. Such facetious tales wont 
do here; if the rest of your forthcoming nar- 
rative is of a piece with the exordium, smoke 
your pipe, and don't stir the question further : 
I was in hopes to have heard some valuable, 
interesting information; but never mind, as 
your hero said, ' We must make shift without 
it.' Come, you don't get on; fill again, and 
make yourself at home." 
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LETTER IX. 



continued — 



And here, I would point out with delight, witir 
feelings of honest pride, the wide difference iff 
the routes of Ignorance, attended by Cunning 
and Fanaticism ; and of Science, supported by 
Candour and love of Truth. Ignorance, tied 
to forms and prejudices, flounders on through 
thick and thin, without deigning to look on 
either side, before, or behind. Even if she 
sees her error, false shame forbids an honest 
avowal ; checks all retraction and amendment : 
" Let me alone," she exclaims, " I will havie 
my own way, I will not learn better; talk not 
of impossibilities, to me all things are possible ; 
I engross all learning, all possibility : " and 
thus, she sticks fast in the mire ploughed up 
by her own corrosive feet. While meek-eyed 
Science, rising in silent dignity, diffident yet 
steady, advances beaming with hope and 
cheerfulness. She says, in sweetest accents, 
" I will humbly attempt to know the way of 
Truth ; I will strive without ceasing for the 
melioration of my genus ; I will save them 
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from the reproach of their own ; Envy and 
Malice may spit vengm in my path, they shall 
taunt in vain : if 1 am fitted to perish, it shall 
be in the attempt to rescue Truth from False- 
hood, Detraction, and Oblivion." 

We come now to the Hebrew Cosmo- 
gany ; that part of their writings need delay 
as but a very short time : I shall content 
myself with observing by the way, that the 
men of your tribe ask of our missionaries a 
rude question or two ; such as, " If God was 
angry with the Father, why wafe he with the 
Child? And how could he, All-powerful, All- 
knowing, allow another being of inferior power 
and knowledge, to take him unawares ? " So 
deeply is a sense of natural justice rooted in 
man, as part of himself. We will leave the 
gentlemen concerned, to ruminate, and answer 
these queries at leisure, and proceed to what 
is more important, namely, the Mosaic account 
of the last deluge. Here, we get to something 
feasible and substantial, to an event supported 
by the strongest collateral proof. We have 
every where traces more or less marked and 
definable, of such tremendous visitations hav- 
ing happened. The Greeks had their Deu- 
calion and Pyrrha, only a solitary pair saved 
in the wreck of life ; all the rest they destroyed : 
the Hebrew records save eight. Science con- 

D 
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fesses, that as yet she has not ascertained the 
demonstrable cause of these events: I submit, 
(and this is a doubtful case open to the opinion 
of every man,) that these deluges, whether 
proceeding from a cause merely extrinsic to 
to our solar system, or from independent 
power, have not been at any one period 
general, but confined and partial in the scope 
of their ravages. That they are like all 
other phenomena in Nature, only effects 
springing from adequate necessitous causes: 
that they may be periodical, and if so, had 
happened before, and may, or will, happen 
again. It has been objected, that the idea of 
a drowning world is too dreadful and cruel to 
be listened to : there is some weight in that 
position, if these catastrophes are spoken of 
in the light of a " Specialty; " but I can 
with difficulty bring against Nature a charge 
of cruelty; and if these be considered as pro- 
ceeding from natural causes, they are not one 
iota more cruel or tremendous, than the des- 
tructions by earthquake, visitations which we 
know have taken place, and to which no re- 
flecting man ascribes specialty. Whether is 
it more cruel that forty millions, forty thou- 
sand, or forty units, should perish in natural 
operation ? Each individual loses life in each 
case. Besides, every living creature is born 
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into the world subject to the incidents of that 
world, and is fairly bound to submit to them, 
if unavoidable, with as much good grace as 
you, a guest, are bound in courtesy to conform 
to family regulations, while under the roof of 
me your host. A man may as well murmur, 
because he is born by one law, and dies by 
another; ungrateful that we are! let us cease 
to accuse Nature ; it is we who, as we deserve, 
are reproved by her, for want of conformity 
to her mild dictates. For my own part, I can 
declare, without misgiving of mind, that if our 
earth was to part in-sunder, draw to, and 
amalgamate another orb with itself, or be 
drawn off to another, (supposing it possible 
that I could survive the change) I should place 
suchtothe account of Nature's works, as part 
of herself. Nor do I conceive such to be im- 
possible; Nature is an assemblage of counter- 
balancing powers, of mutabilities resulting 
from immutabilities ; if any single check is 
outweighed, a variation takes place of course. 
Since the discoveries demonstrated by the 
telescope, among the other bodies parts of 
Nature as we are, some have been observed to 
be in unusual retardation of motion ; others 
have disappeared entirely. Where are the 
latter? Can that which is something ever 
become nonentity ? Some of the Hottentots 
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say, the earth fell from the mOon : we know 
she has oscillated from former position, that 
her polar inclination is not the same as it was 
a thousand years back : whence is this, to what 
stupendous results may it not lead? And this 
last fact should be a caution to us, not to 
construe natural phenomena upon the narrow 
footing of this, or that, being beneficial to this 
or that part of our planet, or to such and such 
of our race. You will hear persons descant 
on our polar inclination, and the consequent 
variation of our seasons, forgetting that the 
planet Jupiter, a thousand times larger, has 
its axis at right angles with its orbit. It has 
been a bar to discovery and improvement, the 
curse and bane of science, that man, instead 
of viewing what he has learned, as a link in 
the chain of the universe; instead of considering 
his planet as a speck in the immensity of space, 
a small part of a boundless whole ; has been 
taught to consider himself as the only object 
for which all things are, the favourite minion 
of universality. Man is certainly the master* 
piece of the globe he inhabits, and that is all 
we know : may not higher orders of intelligence 
exist in other spheres, of whose forms and 
properties we can have no more idea than a 
blind man can. of colours, than the inferior 
animals here, have of ourselves ? 
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1 spoke just now, of a series of mutabilities 
resulting from immutabilities. It may sound 
paradoxical, that what is in itself unchangeable 
should consist in the sheer action of change ; 
and yet perhaps it is a position more difficult 
to define than to comprehend. While a man's 
leg is in a healthy state it holds a certain portion 
of bone, say, for thirty years together ; and 
yet the bone which is there now, is not the 
same which will be there ten years hence; 
for it is proved by experiment, that animal 
substance vegetates, decays, and is insensibly 
renewed. Here then is a chauge of identity, 
in what is, in the aggregate, unchangeable. 
And so it seems to be with every part of ani- 
mation ; everlasting, unceasing change, is the 
order of every day; and still its components 
are the same. Some doubt the existence of 
a vacuum, of space unfilled by power ; that 
the system of world within world is infinite: 
it may be so, but is it not possible that the 
immense assemblage of bodies subject to coun- 
teracting powers, (and immense beyond all 
calculation, even in our present confined state 
of observation, we know them to be,) at length 
becomes bounded by some new power at 
present unknown, generated from their own 
multitudes of action and re-action ? 

Some assert the universe has existed in 
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some shape from all eternity, of necessity, 
because it could not be otherwise : that as 
every thing must exist somehow, if it does 
exist; all forms are necessitous modes. I 
confess my own mind refuses to grapple with 
the notion of existence from all eternity ; per- 
haps that may be from the current of thought 
being usually impelled the contrary way, that 
is, to creation on a sudden, by the will of Om- 
nipotence : I think the mind can conceive the 
idea of Power reducing pre-existing chaos to 
order; but that the idea of matter being 
created out of nonentity, is in itself inconceiv- 
able. The comprehension of matter lasting 
to all eternity in some shape, is much easier. 
That appears to me certain ; as certain as that 
" something can never become nothing." 
Forms only change; is not principle immu- 
table ? Can any thing in materiality or im- 
materiality be otherwise than as it is ? Is there 
any such existence as alternative ? Is it not 
absurd to ask " why things are as they are ?" 
May we not as well ask, " Why do large 
bodies attract smaller ; why does flame ascend; 
why are all sounds reducible to seven primes ?" 
Is it,, or is it not, " Because they could not be 
otherwise ? Do they not exist from necessity, 
in those modes? 1 ' 

You have heard much about Deism, that is, 
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he doctrine of belief in a supreme First Cause, 
rat not in any particular revelation of his will 
md attributes : whose followers say, Nature, 
the established order of the visible and invisible 
world, is the one, only, and sufficient revela- 
tion : that there can be no such person as an 
Atheist. I can tell you, I am not an Atheist, 
if by that term is meant, " one who believes, 
that things exist as they do, from mere ten- 
dency of assumption in organic form." It will 
be some time before I can bring myself to 
fancy the human body, considered in compli- 
cated, functional arrangement and operation, 
to be only the Result of a necessitous combi- 
nation of atoms, in simultaneous contact and 
movement. However, the Deists are become 
sectarian, as well as the re velationists ; they are 
much divided in notion and idea of Deity. 
They assert belief in a Supreme, but disagree 
as to his powers and modes : some deify prin- 
ciple, saying, " God and Principle are one.' 9 
Others assert the Deity to be tied to principle, 
and that from the nature of the God-head he 
cannot subvert it. 

Now it strikes me, that the true distinction 
between the Atheist and the Deist is this : — 
does the latter admit " personal consciousness" 
in the Supreme ? That he can, by the fiat of 
will, in the twinkling of an eye, as the author 
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of all forms and principles) also overturn and 
destroy all powers, affinities, combinations; 
invert mathematical truth, and reduce the 
harmony and order of the universe, of creation, 
if the term be better, to confusion and chaos: 
and then, by pure " will," re-organize all 
things on fresh principles, create new matter 
and new motion, out of nonentity ; make 
present truth become falsehood, and falsehood, 
truth ? Will they allow all this? if not, I fear 
the line between Atheism and Deism is but 
faintly traced. 

Playfair says, " it is, as infinity to one, 
that our solar system should be as it is proved 
to be, without being purposely thrown so by 
premeditation :" philosophical learning pauses, 
and asks, " how can these things be ?" but she is 
not discouraged ; she takes comfort by reflect- 
ing, "what I know not to-day, I may to-morrow; 
I must wait in hope; I have already done 
great things, perhaps still greater will be a- 
chieved by time, by patience, by perseverance ; 
I will never shut my eyes against conviction, 
I may see good reason, to-morrow, to alter the 
opinion of to-day, and if I should, I will do so : 
there will be no real disgrace, or defeat there- 
by incurred; fools and fanactics only are 
ashamed to seek and hear better information : 
the man who will not listen to reason, who 
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says, 'I will not listen, because I fear,' is a foe 
to human felicity, a most despicable coward." 
To illustrate this position, let us take one, out 
of numberless instances. 

Suppose, that two thousand years ago, & 
man had said aloud, in the streets of Rome, 
" I incline to think, we do not know our true 
position in, the scale of Nature ; that we assign 
to visible effects, causes preposterous and in- 
efficient, only for want of knowing better : for 
my own part, I see no reason, why the moon 
should not be made of the same matter as the 
earth ; and if so, that it is highly probable she 
is inhabited by suitable forms; and, that in 
that case, those who dwell there, may look 
upon our earth just as we do upon theirs. And 
besides, that those twinkling points we call 
stars, may be suns at a greater distance; and 
as nothing here is without a corresponding 
use, they may, if so, perform to other earths, 
the office which the great light of the sun per- 
forms here. And, moreover, I cannot help 
thinking, the story our Priests tell us, about 
poor Saturn being kicked out of heaven, and 
Jupiter now reigning there all-powerful, must 
be a hoax; seeing, they make Jupiter himself 
subject to the Pares, who spin the threads of 
existence: surely our Mythology must be 
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founded on error and contradiction, and so will 
some day, be clearly shewn." 

Had any one, I say, been bold and phi- 
losophical enough to advance this, be would 
certainly have been scoffed at for a fool and 
madman first, and perhaps torn in pieces by 
the rabble, to boot : what may we not then 
hope, when it is since proved, that such sug- 
gestions would have been founded on truth? 
and when an instrument has since been dis- 
covered, by which the height of the mountains 
in the moon has been measured by observa- 
tions on their shadows, shadows caused by 
exactly the same laws which govern here ? In 
short, every thing is fearful and wonderful; 
there is as much efficient cause in the formation 
of the meanest objects, as in those which seen 
most abstruse and complicated : the formation 
of a flower is as wonderful as that of our 
own bodies : both are equally well suited to 
functional discharge. 
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LETTER X. 



continued, 



It has been frequently asked, with all the in- 
solence of ignorant triumph, " If Science and 
Learning lead to such vastly beneficial results, 
why did not the civilized, the very erudite 
nations of antiquity , the Egyptians, the Greeks, 
the Carthaginians, the Romans, why did not 
they practise the milder virtues? Why did 
they worship a plurality, and pay adoration at 
the shrines of idols?" The answer is forth- 
coming. 

Because their teaching and learning, their 
laws and popular actions, were founded on 
a false, unstable basis ; because their knowledge 
zoos not that of Nature, of man as a rational 
creature, of his true position in the universe. 
The telescope and the microscope had not un- 
fbldedtheir wonders. Because their youth were 
nursed in the lap of bigotry and misguided 
zeal; thus they grew up in prejudice, fell an 
easy prey to a grovelling superstition, and 
were led captive by the fancied special in- 
fluence of the gods, who were only visible ap- 
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pearances, and emotions personified. They 
were absolutely ignorant of natural causes; 
they knew almost nothing of astronomy, geo- 
graphy, anatomy, chemistry, nothing of elec- 
tricity, gravitation, navigation. 

The electric fluid which Franklin caught 
with his lite, was the chief symbol of their 
"Jove the Thunderer/* And yet with all 
these disadvantages, there were not wanting 
among them men who felt these evils, but were 
unable to stem the tide of popular delusion. 
The priests held the ininds of the vulgar fast 
bound ; gulled them with the bait of reward 
in Elysium, in order to rob them with the 
greater impunity in this world; and they suc- 
ceeded to a tittle. They built on the ground' 
work of fear and avarice, flattered pride by 
holding forth the example of saints and demi- 
gods, a motley, mongrel race, half God, half 
man. Socrates, and doubtless many more 
whose names are lost, saw through the farce ; 
but what is the opinion of one against thou- 
sands, without demonstrative proof in aid? and 
that proof was wanting, because they had not 
discovered what we know. Can a man swim up 
the falls of Niagara? Such men as Virgil and 
Horace laughed in their sleeves at the conceits 
of their countrymen, but dared not own their 
conviction. Would not those great men, Se- 
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neca and Pliny, have received with open arms, 
with joy and gratitude, the evidences, the re- 
sistless demonstrations, which we could now 
offer them ? and besides, though in compliance 
with the dictates of hot headed bigotry, and 
a wedding to forms and system, it is the fashion 
to abuse and belie the rules of action of the 
heathen world, let any impartial person read 
the "Carmen Saccular e M of Horace, and then 
honestly avow his opinion as to the notions of 
virtue entertained among the great people to 
whom it was publicly addressed : for myself, I 
never look it through without feeling pro- 
found regret, at the remembrance that the po- 
pular soil of Rome was doomed to foster the 
rank weeds of Superstition and Ignorance, in 
which, if better fortune had planted the tree of 
liberty and true learning, it would have been 
joyfully succoured, watered by a thousand rills. 
I shall advert to one more point in the 
Hebrew writings ; we are told there, that the 
different languages in use among men, arose 
from the circumstances attending the building 
of the Tower of Babel. I before mentioned, 
that speech is only a capacity of uttering 
sounds, very finely varied ; singing is the same 
action of organic structure, more delicately 
attenuated. The young of our genus, by imU 
taiion through hearing, acquire a habit of 
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speaking, of uttering the same sounds that are 
used by those about them ; if their lungs, and 
other necessary organs are perfect, the process 
is easily acquired, though earlier or later, 
according to the quickness of perception in the 
individual. This is language by imitation, the 
usual mode of acquisition of peculiar utter 
ance. If accident deprives the ear of its au- 
ditory office before its possessor has acquired 
facility in imitation, such power of imitation 
stops short ; the medium of communication is 
lost, and the subject, through the remainder of 
his life, continues to make use of only the im- 
perfect intonation acquired previously to his 
loss. If he is born deaf, void of hearing from 
malformation, dumbness is an inseparable con- 
sequence, for he can acquire no articulate 
sounds ; the few natural sounds incidental to 
his animal life, cannot be said to be acquired. 
Benevolence has attempted to teach utterance 
by the sense of sight ; by causing the afflicted 
to watch narrowly, and imitate the proper 
mode of adjusting the lips, the palate, and the 
tongue ; but the process being artificial, the 
result, compared with the natural mode, is as 
nothing. 

The other formation of language, is by a 
series of sounds altogether new : thus, if only 
half a dozen individuals possessing due powers 
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of hearing and utterance, and so young as not 
to have had time to acquire speech by the first 
mode, were, by accident or design, thrown to- 
gether on a spot affording due subsistence, 
they would of course form an original lan- 
guage of their own. They would point to the 
different objects around them, give specific ap- 
pellations by common consent, and agree to 
express feelings and ideas in terms arbitrary, 
but common to their own society. And thus 
would appear to have been formed the different 
languages of man, and their several dialects 
or variations; many are compounds of the two, 
modes used by conquerors and the conquered. 
We will wish each other " good night," 
by repeating an old and favorite maxim of 
mine : " he who will not reason is a bigot, and 
he who cannot is a fool." To which we will 
tack a postscript: "whatever will not bear 
the examination of reason without shrinking, 
is in itself unreasonable." 



I 
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LETTER XI. 



After this dissertation, I went to my apart- 
ment and slept till day-break ; and then awoke 
in a feverish glow, a feeling, as of having 
slept for ages; and I threw up the window, 
in hopes the fresh air of morning would dis- 
sipate this excitement of frame. I had stood, 
gazing on the approach of day but a very short 
time, before the chill cast over me a drowsiness 
so heavy, that I had scarce time to throw 
myself on the bed, before a profound sleep 
seised me, and I dreamed as follows : 

I seemed to feel an undefinable consci- 
ousness of having parted from L , and 

again crossed the sea. I moved slowly in a 
path of the woods which surround our village; 
an unusual gloom seemed to pervade every ob- 
ject ; a blue smoky tint hung upon the sky, the 
forest and the earth : it was certainly light, 
for I could see far among the trees, and yet it 
was not the light of morning, of noontide, of 
evening, of moonshine ; it was entirely new 
and unusual. Besides, I felt a chilling sense 
of numbness and dread, a foreboding of some- 
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thing terrible and sadden. In an instant the 
war-whoop was sounded, a party of our nation 
rushed from a thicket and surrounded me: 
" Ah !" said the chief, with a grim smile, " you 
hare been absent a long time, btit you are 
welcome home : we too have tarried long, we 
hate patiently awaited your coming ; let us 
hasten." The next moment we stood in the 
Tillage; a group of our women and children 
came with looks of impatience and famine : 
" Give us food," they cried, " we perish with 
hunger."-***" We have brought you none," 
*aid the warriors, calmly, " our woods are cut 
down, the deer are driven back, our hunting 
ground is no more : but we bring you a sweeter 
morsel, a friend of the white men, who have 
done these things!— Behold him!" said they, 
pointing to me :-— the females shrieked, and 
rushed towards me with ftiry, the men caught 
the infection and opened a way for them ; all 
receded, save one, who advanced with weapon 
uplifted, in act to strike, and that was Thou ; 

when the figure of L rose through the 

earth between us, and arrested your arm. 
"Hold!" he said, " would you shed a brother's 
blood ? shall Indians any longer fight against 
Indians?*'— "He is a traitor, a runaway," cried 
the crowd, " a friend of our oppressors, who 
have robbed us of the buffalo, the deer, and 

£ 
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the bear, which the Great Spirit, who love* 
us as well as you, gave us for food and clothing: 
who dug up the hatchet of war, while thej 
smoked with us the calumet of peace; he is 
unworthy to live, his blood will be acceptable 
to us, and must flow." — " Hear me, 9 ' said 

L , " it is true, I am a White, but I am 

also the friend of Indians. He (looking to 
me) is a friend to me, and to you also. You 
are right in saying the Great Spirit loves you 
as well as us ; he loves all his children equally; 
he is alike the friend of the Indian and the 
European. It is we ourselves who become 
unnatural enemies to each othejr, instead of 
constituting an universal band of brothers, 
sons of a common parent. It is we, who fool- 
ishly suffering our bodies and minds to be 
enslaved, our feelings to be infuriated to mad* 
ness more envenomed than the serpent, are 
set in array to shed each other's blood in the 
worst of causes, or for none, at the instigation 
of the tyrants of our species ; of wicked men 
more erafty than the tiger, like him wallowing 
in blood, destroying in wanton sport. Men 
who elevate their hands yet reeking with gore, 
to implore blessings from the Deity for their 
work of slaughter ; who blasphemously chaunt 
praises to Him for supposed assistance in the 
premature destruction of the works of his 
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mds, in narrowing the span which he has 
retched, crying, ' not unto us, but unto thy 
Line, be the praise given ! ' And yet God 
not unjust; it is Man who is unjust to him' 
If; who will not justify the nature bestowed 
i him. Upon their own showing, these 
onsters in human shape are condemned; 
ey say, in braggart mood, 'Man is a free 
;ent, he is free to stand or fall ; he can dis- 
nguish between good and evil.' Good, very 
ght, well-said, ye hypocrites. Then if so it 
5 (and so it is) ought the Supreme to interfere 
i every occasion, when man oversteps the 
;marcation between good and evil chalked 
it to him by his nature ; when fooled by his 
Hows he emWues his hands in fraternal 
ood! They tell us of some portions of the 
reat family of the human race being natural 
ternies, incapable of brotherly alliance ; by 
eaven! they foully lie; are your beavers 
iturally hostile and solitary? And what 
lecial gift enables man to reject the evil and 

> choose the good, to prefer pleasure to pain, 
left to inherent bias ? Is it, or is it not, that 
roperty of reason which they stifle, or affect 

> despise ? If reason be useless lumber, why 
o we inherit it? But it is not so; whatever 
, is useful and right ; nothing is given in vain 
ind they add, c We have received the gift of 
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a truth which reason could never attain; but 
observe, although we assert that it was re- 
ceived for the common weal, we intend, and 
take special care, it shall depend on our leisure 
and caprice^ for universal diffusion : wait ye 
our good pleasure/ If then they have re- 
ceiv ed a gift so extraordinary, so plainly out 
of course, why do they disagree so furiously 
among each other as to its essential properties 
and effects, its mode of operation ? Why do 
they fight and tear Jifce dogs' about this truth, 
like beasts who possess not reason ? 

" Bat enough of this ; let us reason together 
as men, as rational free agents, with calmness 
and moderation; let us take warning from the 
awful example presented to as by the disciples 
of Ignorance and Fanaticism, and bewares! 
abusing the good gifts entrusted to oar care. 
Listen to what I am going to say: I and your 
countryman are come to dwell among yon; 
the earth is large enough if fairly appropriated 
and apportioned : but there is no room fop as 
in my country; the arm of honest industry is 
paralysed there. You have more than suffi- 
cient, more than you can use and enjoy ; and 
yet, even now, you faint from want of food. 
Why is this? Because you and your forefather* 
have followed a precarious mode of subsist- 
ence ; you are continually subject to the alter- 
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late extremes of famine and repletion. Would 
it not be better, that each of you should hold 
and cultivate as much ground as will produce 
sufficient food for himself and his children 
through every season, without risk of the want 
you are now pining under ? Or if you hesitate 
to make the experiment first, grant to us two 
a portion just sufficient for the purpose; we 
ask no more : watch our progress, and see if 
we shall not be more at ease, more vigorous, 
and more contented than you. See whether 
we shall seek to drown our senses in intoxica- 
tion from the brandy of Europeans, and wake 
from the potion more sorrowful and exhaust- 
ed.— Mark well, if our children will grasp 
the scalpiag knife; and haying made these 
observations, consider whether your mode of 
life, or oars, be best and happiest." 

He paused; and the people looking at 
each other with smiles of confidence, a mur- 
mer of applause filled my ears. They threw 
down their weapons, and advanced to us with 
open arms; but as I leaned to your embrace, 
the vision swung and faded, and I awoke. 
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LETTER XII. 



"To-day," L said, "we will proceed in 

our examination into the effects of the last 
catastrophe I have mentioned, as causes which 
gave rise to the unequal division of that which 
was, for a time, common to all. 

" The inhabitants of the earth, or rather of 
those parts which were the theatre of this re- 
volution in Nature (for I suggest, that .the 
notion of exclusive tenancy of surface obtains 
not, or with much less force, in the countries 
which were not visited by its operation). were 
greatly reduced in number, and vast tracks 
left in an unoccupied state by that event. Thus 
it was, that the immense forests of your country 
grew up in the soil filled by the hand of 
Nature, with the seeds of their existence. The, 
regions there now repeopling, have been 
before inhabited by a race to whom the arte 
unknown to you were familiar : else, how came 
the Tumuli, the ancient forts of the West 
Country, and the ruins of a city in the southern 
parts of your continent, constructed in know- 
ledge of the mechanical powers? For you 
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tbust bear in mind, that if any portion of sur- 
face, say England, at present in artificial treaty 
ment from the labour of man, were left to 
Nature for only a few centuries, abandoned to 
the impulse her hand would give, it would 
bloom in wildness, in all the luxuriance of 
wood and water-fall, marsh and plain. The 
rivers no longer scoured by industrious ne- 
cessity, would lift their beds, continually form 
fresh channels, and foam over new cataracts. 
The fields would soon bristle with thorns and 
furze, affording secure retreats for the birds 
to deposit the acorn and the beechmast ; even 
now, it is common to see a young oak emerging 
from a tuft of brambles. But this is foreign 
to my purpose. 

" At first, man roamed along the deserts, 
living in moveable habitations, exercising no 
ownership but over large herds of cattle which 
fed in common. A remnant from destruction, 
he as yet built no cities ; he associated but with 
few of his species. Hence arose the form of 
patriarchal government, under which every 
head of a family had unlimited power over its 
members. The use of the medium called 
'Money,' was yet unknown; the idea of ar- 
bitrary value was not yet conceived. But as 
mankind again increased in number, and began 
to spread thicker, some, more provident and 
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watchful than the rest, took the alarm. They 
began to see, that if each was to continue in 
exclusive possession of the cattle over which 
he claimed ownership, and which were alio 
increasing daily, there would cease to be room 
for all. And the art of tillage being forgot or 
unknown, that if every man gathered fruit 
where be pleased, the earth would not yield « 
sufficiency. They began to say one to another, 
' Let us hasten to join our stock, to throw into 
one our respective pastures, and declare to 
our neighbours, our resolution to keep them 
from encroaching. Let us also draw our fa- 
milies to a common centre, to be a mutual 
protection, and if necessary to repel aggremon 
with force. 9 And thus was drawn the first 
new line of exclusive possession, and the origin 
of towns and adjacent lands held in eommoo, 
a» the property of the inhabitants, 

" Hence also arose the form of Regal go- 
vernment, by which the direction of the whole 
community was vested in one man, who, by 
election and common consent, was to fill the 
double office of Leader against other societies 
in case of aggression, and of regulator of do- 
mestic disagreements. And soon such a Hfead 
was called into action : for now, those, who- 
more indolent, or from whatever cause, had 
stood by without entering into the pact formed 
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by those more wary, irritated by the loss of 
what had been hitherto sufficient, and held ih 
common, endeavoured to expel by force the 
junta so openly or secretly formed. But as 
such attack was often confined to one house- 
hold, or because those who felt aggrieved did 
not coalesce in a mode of co-operation, they 
successively fell a prey to superior force. 
Sometimes a general pitched-battle was fought; 
often the party who deemed themselves unable 
to cope with those who had now become their 
deadly enemies, renounced all idea of oppo- 
sition in despair, and quietly submitted to 
privation of what they would not, or could not 
defend. The victors in these disputes divided 
the remaining tracts of those falling in combat, 
among themselves, the chief reserving the 
largest or best portion for himself. And thus 
was framed the law of conquest, an assumed 
right arising from supineness on one side, or 
overmatch in strength on the other, between 
two parties engaged in unnatural warfare: a 
law which is, at this day, the basis of unequal 
ownership in this island ; which has, ever since 
its promotion, been swayed by action and re- 
action, and at this instant convulses the 
* community to its centre. Those who survived 
these contests, destitute of the means of pro- 
curing food, became the slaves, the appendage 

e3 
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of the conquerors : hence the origin of ser* 
vitude. 

"And now a new scene was presented. The 
victors having subdued their external foes, 
began to kindle intestine broils. Sometimes 
it was complained, an unequal division of spoil 
had been made ; or if equal, that it should 
have been unequal, because he who claimed 
the best share, had shewn most prowess and 
contempt of danger. The disputants were ( 
joined by the rest in quality of partisans, as 
fear or friendship swayed ; civil wars ensued, 
and by following the rules of division before 
mentioned, on the issue of the contest the 
earth's surface was more unevenly apportioned 
than before. And matters were carried still 
farther; for now the strongest party caused 
resolutions to be passed and promulgated as 
new laws, by which the possessions aforesaid 
were confirmed to the possessors, with powers 
of devise to children ; and in the absence of 
that disposition, a power was given to children 
to succeed to this patrimony to the exclusion 
of strangers. Here we find the rise of testamen- 
tary bequest and heirship by descent, the two 
main props of the laws of what we term 'real 
property.' By this time, those who had so' 
been reduced to dependance on their fellow- 
men, had begot offspring, who, by the laws of 
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the civil governments, now become numerous, 
also from their birth partook of their parents' 
disabilities, and were like them in bondage : 
the number of these was multiplied exceed- 
ingly in every succeeding generation. 

"And hitherto all transactions between 
man and man for mutual comfort and advan- 
tage, had been carried on solely by means of 
barter, or exchange ; and the difference in the 
supposed worth of any two articles proposed to 
be exchanged, was equalized by apportioning 
greater bulk, or increased numerical amount. 
But now, an artificial system of dealing was 
resorted to, which the earlier races had not 
conceived, because their system of action was 
only that of intuitive, nature.- Those who, 
from hereditary destitution, were dependent 
for subsistence on the bounty of those who 
possessed hereditary wealth, that is, extent of 
surface, with the edifices" and stock thereon, 
had at first received their wages in kind; they 
had merely fed, and worn the clothing be- 
stowed by their lords as a* remuneration for 
all kinds of labour sold. Now, from the in- 
crease in the number of dependants, and the 
introduction of the twin sisters, * Luxury and 
Commerce,' and the difficulty in the trans- 
portation of unwieldy bulk, long since felt, of 
which I shall speak presently, this mode was 
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found most inconvenient, fast becoming im- 
practicable* Accordingly, to obviate this, an 
idea was conceived, of putting exclusive posses- 
sion into a concentrated form, a portable size; 
into something which should include all its 
qualities and its powers, over labour, without 
a cumbersome mode of operation. A some* 
thing which, although in itself absolutely 
without any value at all, should, from the im- 
press of the common will, pass current as of a 
determinate worth ; and as constituting in it* 
own substance a certain fixed portion of the 
aggregate possession of the community ? as a 
public circulating medium, to be put into 
actual operation, and more active locomotion; 
to be given in exchange for possession or ne- 
cessaries, while the real wealth, which this 
was henceforth to represent as a symbolical 
standard, was to remain in inaction. By this 
common agreement, such new mode of giving 
and receiving subsistence or exchange, sueb 
circulating medium, distinguished by the term 
' money or coin,' did in fact, at once become 
a type of the wealth it represented : for by 
being given in payment to those in servitude 
iustead of food, by another tacit agreement 
following immediately on the first, they who 
received, gave it in exchange for food to those 
who had food to spare : and these last passed it 
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igain in exchange for other necessaries which 
themselves had not; which was the com- 
mencement of sale and purchase.' 

" It is worth while to observe the progress 
of the several stages of these transactions, 
and how gradually man lost sight of Nature. 
At first, every one laboured, or rather merely 
tended what he had appropriated to himself 
out of the general produce of Naturd^ unas- 
sisted by Art* Hire for wages, or labour by 
bodily or mental exertion, for any other than 
'self,' was from the nature of things unknown 
before conquest, and consequent inequality of 
possession had been introduced: that order 
of things onee established as rightful, the 
forced appropriation of labour for food, and 
subsequently for what became an equivalent 
for food, followed of course. Indeed increased 
laborious exertion was become positively ne- 
cessary, for the Earth's surface could not keep 
pace, in spontaneous production, with the 
consumption of her inhabitants, increasing 
every hour : tillage and fertilisation by art 
were resorted to, by which forced productions 
were obtained: the dependants, by far the 
greater bulk of the community, were still com- 
pelled to sell their labour or starve : they bad 
no surface of their own whereon to bestow 
natural bodily exertion, and therefore no 
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source of food ; no resting-place except the 
gratuitous shelter of those who retained ex- 
clusive possession, and consequent exemption 
from the necessity of labour; derived in the 
first instance from deprivation of the rest. 

" But as the labour of these last, in the ma- 
jority of instances, could procure the absolute 
necessaries of life for their masters in plenty, 
and leave themselves a great deal of unem- 
ployed time besides, the former began to fear 
such relaxation might cause a reflection on 
passing events, a tendency to a recurrence to 
first principles, an enquiry into the past and 
present relative situation of themselves, and 
these their servants : this was much dreaded, 
and to be avoided if possible. They therefore 
taxed imagination in the invention of luxuries, 
of artificial wants, compound desires, and 
amusements, by ministering to which they 
might keep the heads and hands of their de- 
pendants in incessant toil, and consequent ab- 
straction from the reflection and knowledge 
which they well knew the human mind would 
elicit by the great leisure which mere natural, 
selfish labour would allow ; which leisure was 
now distinguished by the appellation of ' idle- 
ness,' and to which they took care to affix a 
corresponding opprobrium. Manufactures and 
commerce were introduced. By the first, they 
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engaged the minds of the commonalty in 
labour for them at home; if they submitted, 
they were patted on the back and called ' in- 
dustrious.' By the latter, they shipped them 
off by wholesale to distant regions, out of the 
way of the contagious example of those mu- 
tinous comrades who could not kelp thinking, 
in the intervals of task-work, they were butts 
for Power to play her pranks upon. If these 
last vented thought in any murmur or com- 
plaint of hard destiny, the war cry of ( Se- 
dition' was raised by the great men of the 
land, who admonished them to silence and 
submission to what they were graciously 
pleased to call 'rank and natural gradation,' 
by hearty cuts of the scourge, by a few years 
of imprisonment, more or less; a few, more or 
less, were deemed of no immediate consequence 
to those who were naturally inferior in- 
tellect and capability of enjoyment, and who 
therefore ought to be kept in proper subordi- 
nation. If, stung to madness, they endea- 
voured to shake off the yoke by open violence, 
they were overpowered by the myrmidons of 
official power and dignity, who cried 'Treason, 
anarchy, rebellion!' and dispatched out of 
the way as quickly as .possible. 

"The sale and purchase of surface by metes 
and bounds, of the source of food and clothing, 
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at well as of food and clothing the produce, 
had been introduced long before: and this 
unequal distribution of things in their nature 
common, and formed to bestow equal hap- 
piness on all, is the basis of civilization. These 
are the things which are affirmed to be i of 
course/ which must exist of necessity. This is 
the origin of Pride and Avarice in the rich, of 
want of natural rest in the mass, and consequent 
ignorance, in turn the parent of crime, and 
unnatural feeling of every sort. If the poor 
sigh for the enjoyments, real or fanciful, of 
the rich who command them exclusively, the 
latter call them envious and unthankful, ig- 
norantly impatient : if they will not submit to 
injury, to aggression of natural laws, without 
resistance ; they are termed revengeful, ma- 
licious. The artificial relations of riches and 
poverty have begot the unnatural vices (vices 
because unnatural) of drunkenness and theft, 
and rendered the commission of homicide a 
thousand-fold more frequent. It has induced 
man to seek temporary alleviation from misery 
in the fumes of intoxicating liquors ; it has 
caused him to take forcibly from others who 
have in excess that of which he has none, and 
deem such taking no crime: it is continually 
hurrying him to an excess of irritation, which, 
productive of delirious rage, instigates him to 
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shed the blood of bis fellow-men. Why will 
man continue to pursue the phantom which 
mocks his grasp ? Why will he seek happiness 
where long and sad experience teaches him it 
is not to be found? Why will he not turn to 
the pure enjoyments of his being, to his pe- 
culiar enjoyments as a rational creature, to the 
investigation of the material and immaterial 
world, by the light of true knowledge; to his 
own true position in the universe ? Why will 
he continue to suffer imagination to lead 
judgment astray, in opposition to internal self- 
coqviction ? Every real blessing of which his 
nature is susceptible, is within his reach, his 
easy reach ; and he, ungrateful, spurns them, 
to clear his path to the attainment of what he 
can keep no longer than the philosopher 
could cage the sunbeams. He enters into com- 
binations foreign to the elements of his exist- 
ence, and then stares in stupid wonder, 
because they produce not the expected plea- 
surable compound, which their essential pro- 
perties deny. Often driven to despair by those 
worst of evils, the evils of the imagination, tor- 
mented with the fear of encountering the 
censure of the weakest or worst of his species, 
he terminates his existence by self-murder, as 
being a burthen too heavy to be borne. Did 
you ever hear of an insolvent savage, cutting 
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his throat from fear of a creditor's jail ? I trow 
not. 

" Nature seemingly says to her children, 

room for you all in my bosom ; you are all 
equally dear to me : I gave you birth for 
suitable enjoyment, why will you not be vir* 
tuous and happy, as you may, by conforming 
to my simple and easy precepts ? Why will you 
so wantonly disobey the commands issued to 
every one of you by my secret dictation ? Why 
will you madly become vicious and unhappy, 
by wandering from my paths so flowery, so 
charming? How often must the monitor I have 
given to each of you, exert her warning voice 
in hoarse appeal, which should only breathe 
in softest whisper ? How long will you be 
deceived by that monstrous progeny I scorn 
to call mine, who, forsaking my laws, delight 
in leading others into their own labyrinths of 
wickedness and craft, unknown to me, and 
those who still wisely love my purity, my 
benevolence, my forgiveness?' 

" Here we may remark, what an accession 
has been made to the virulence of some 
diseases, which seem interwoven with the 
thread of animal life, and how large an ad- 
dition, has been made to the Natural Cata- 
logue, by the introduction of Luxury and 
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the excessive use of flesh as a nutriment. 
How few are the accidents and diseases pe- 
culiar to animal existence in general, or to 
any one species in particular, when continuing 
in the sphere assigned to them by Nature ! 
To what natural ailments are the horse and 
the dog liable ? perhaps to none, unless those 
may be called such to which she herself applies 
a corrective. It is when they enter on a state 
of foreign excitement in the service of man, 
that disease extends its influence, and becomes 
so fatal : and so it is with man himself; Idle- 
ness and Luxury enervate the faculties of his 
body and mind, and blunt that acumen of 
intellect which should constitute his glory. 
Certainly, his teeth and stomach are well 
able to masticate and digest flesh, he may 
well be defined as both carnivorous and fra- 
givorous ; but I am satisfied, that if he per- 
formed no more than needful natural labour, 
his powers, bodily" and mental, might be kept 
in full vigour by a diet of milk and vegetables, 
and the palate sufficiently pleased by their 
compounds. 

"Spirituous liquors are in the highest de- 
gree detrimental, unless taken in the greatest 
moderation ; their use might be well restricted 
to perform the office of medicines. Thi6 last 
position will, of course, only apply to man, 
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' a« man ; ' when he parts with what is curi- 
ously termed ' superfluity of labour/ and 
becomes a passive machine, played on at the 
caprice of his species, his insensible perspira- 
tion is so much increased, his whole absorbent 
system so unduly excited, that doubtless few 
constitutions could endure such unnatural 
functional discharge, for any length of time, 
without clogging or failing entirely: he is 
therefore obliged to have recourse to flesh, 
and fermented liquors, as extra stimulants. 

"I shall never forget the impression made 
on me one day, at seeing two labourers sit 
down, or rather recline against a bank, at one 
o'clock P. M. to a meal of bread and cheese, 
and a jug of water from an adjacent spring. 
They had been mending fences round the 
ample enclosures of a rich proprietor, who 
had added field to field, who had heaped 
up wealth, and could not tell who should 
gather it : his mansion, surrounded with out- 
offices and court-yards, crowned the height 
which frowned over the valley where these 
men were taking their scanty repast; who, 
after many hours of incessant, preter natural 
toil, were going to slake their burning thirst, 
occasioned by. its concomitant, profuse perspi- 
ration, in the pure element, refreshing to 
natural excitement, but to them in the highest 
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degree pernicious. On my remarking the 
hardness of the fere, and giving a trifle to 
purchase malt-liquor, one of them, whose 
head seemed prematurely silvered from care 
and suffering, said, in a voice tremulous from 
faintness, ' Ah ! Sir, how easy it is for those 
who do not work as we do, to bid us be hum- 
ble and meek, and not to hanker after the good 
things of this world : our parson only works 
once a week, and not over hard then ; and last 
Sunday be told us to be sober and temperate 
in all things, to be sure not to be entrapped by 
gluttony and drunkenness; and when he said 
so, I saw Master nod in his pew, as much as 
to say, 'very true, mind that: 9 and then, they 
went to dinner together,, on the fat of the 
land. But I'm thinking, if our squire and the 
parson instead of doing nothing all day, and 
getting a skinful of beef and wine at night, 
were to work with us for only one week, they 
would tell another story : it is easy for people 
with a full belly, to wonder how other folks 
can be hungry.' 

" As to what we call accidents, bruises, 
cuts, dislocations, fractures, to how few would 
man be liable, if he did not act ridiculously, 
contrary to Nature! Still I am always proud 
to pay my humble tribute of acknowledgment 
to those whose lives are passed in the study of 
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malady, incidental and incurred; in cleansing 
from deepest stain, the catalogue of human 
ills : to such we are indeed indebted; their 
youth is consumed in laborious research and 
intense personal labour, their riper years 
spent in a great measure by the couch of po- 
verty, sickness, and pain ; and yet how seldom 
are their talents appreciated, their claims to 
public and individual gratitude duly weighed! 
One, at least, is sensible of the weight of 
eternal gratitude due to them for the honour 
they have conferred on human nature, in shew- 
ing by splendid successful example, how much 
evil may be removed by a patient thorough 
investigation of natural causes, a contempt of 
bigotry and prejudice and a hearty desire to 
extirpate error, by the introduction of truth, 
her opponent." 



/ 
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LETTER XIII. 



The next day L said, "It is time you 

should see some individual instances of the 
hollowness of the system I have endeavoured 
to analyze ; of the exquisite misery produced 
by man in a gregarious state, allowing in- 
equality and gradation at wide intervals , to be- 
come the basis of his social compact. We will 
take a turn along the streets ; I predict we 
shall go but a little way ere you will be struck 
with some particular objects of suffering hu- 
manity : observe the passengers we meet, and 
ask an explanation of any remarkable dress 
or demeanour. " 

Out we went, and had scarcely walked a 
stone's throw, before we encountered one of 
the a species/' in appearance the most gro- 
tesque and shocking: it was a lad of low, 
slight form, covered all over with a dust, 
black and offensive ; his hair, his clothes, every 
pore of his body, were absolutely saturated 
with its particles ; the only parts that retained 
a natural hue, were his teeth and eyes, which 
formed a striking contrast with the rest of his 
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figure : he shuffled along with gait painful and 
tottering, drawing his breath hard from cold, 
and tracking his pathwith blackness ; followed 
by a companion in misery, smaller than himself, 
whose tears made furrows in the mask on his 
face, as he bent beneath a bag which seemed 
to contain a heavy portion of the particles which 
caused its blackness. As this vision brushed 
against us at the corner of a street, I caught 
the arm of L , exclaiming, involuntarily, 
"My God! what is this? Are thefte fcttto&ft 
creatures, what is their occupation which fcasi 
left but a mockery of the human form?"— 
" Yes,*' said L- , " these are two of the * ge- 
nus homo' as we are, two children of hiffMff 
Nature, like thousands more, deserted by 
humanity : two beings, born with the same 
capacity of enjoyment as ourselves, like us, 
heirs to all the happiness and pleasurable 
emotion, call it by what name you will, which 
are common to the human race* and of which 
their nature is susceptible." — "What then," 
said I, " is the meaning of their appearance, so 
disgusting, so dreadful ? " — " The meaning," 
said he, " is very simple, and easily explained; 
in a word they are 'chimney sweepers."'- 
"And what's a chimney sweeper? " I enquired. 
" A chimney sweeper is a man, or rather a 
piece of mechanism, who picks up a bare sub- 
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sistence by gathering filth from the passages 
through which the smoke ascends from our 
fires to the upper air : look round you ; you 
see these great buildings, tenanted by false 
riches, pride, ambition, voluptuousness, glut- 
tony ; and how they rise, story above story, 
to the roofs, surmounted by rows of funnels, 
that serve for the escape of the smoke which 
pours through them : this smoke deposits in 
its way a thick black crust, which being in* 
flammable, must be often removed by some 
means. The only mode of clearing it effec- 
tually, is to send up a child with proper im- 
plements; he ascends through the noisome 
passage accordingly, by dint of labour with 
hands, back, and knees ; emerges through the 
aperture at the summit, there yells his feeble 
shriek, announcing his important arrival to all 
whom it may concern, and then commences the 
task of clearance, by dsecending; using brush 
and shovel as he goes. A linen is drawn over 
his mouth and nostrils, else would the inha- 
lation of the noxious dust release his misery 
by death from suffocation : his task completed, 
he drags his emaciated frame to the next 
mansion, and there begins to toil afresh ; and 
so from house to house, till the day is far ad- 
vanced, when sinking under accumulated suf- 
ferings and soot, he crawls to his den of 
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wretchedness, exhausted, despairing. I men- 
tioned his working until day was far advanced : 
in explanation I should add; that as if to 
aggravate the horrors of his situation, he is 
like the post-horse so feelingly described by 
our poet, " forced to shake refreshings lumber 
from his eyes," long before the dawn of each 
succeeding day : to rouse from the deep sleep 
of childhood, at the stern bidding of a master 
generally hardened and depraved in a prior 
school of similar suffering : of the tyrant, to 
whom he was consigned as a beast to its driver, 
to feel the lash of avarice and ferocity, under 
the nicknames of diligence and proper cor- 
rection : by these means his spirit is soon 
broken, " he is one of his employers best boys :" 
his frame is checked in growth by premature 
labour, " He is a useful hand : he can climb 
where stouter boys cannot." 

" Oh, horrible !" said I, " and can no plan 
be devised to supersede the employment of 

these hapless beings ?" — "None," said L , 

" under our present system of building : as 
long as our dwellings tower, story on story, 
so long must this work of misery and death 
be followed. When man returns to the humble 
roof of the cottage, round whose lowly chim- 
ney the ivy and woodbine cling, then, and 
not before, by the easy expedient of passing a 
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handful of lighted straw from the hearth, he 
will be enabled to clear the passage with 
security. 

"But, soft, here comes 'one of regal port;' 
' stand fast, for on his brow defiance lours,' 
mark him, he looks, he speaks!" — "Who's 
that?" said I: "That's a Bishop."— "What's 
a Bishop ?" — " A Bishop is a Bishop, or rather 
a church dignitary ?" — " What's a church dig- 
nitary!" — "Gently," said L , "one at a 

time, if you please : but first observe the con- 
trast between this man's appearance and the 
wretches we have just seen. See how sleek 
he is! no soot defiles his borrowed hair: 
above his beak he wears a hat, called ' Cleri- 
cal, 9 observe its pent-house brim drawn up 
with nicest care, as curtains op'd round 
Beauty's sleeping couch, to show the com- 
fortable face below. He breathes not hard 
with chilliness, but keeps his ample jaws 
pursed up in warm conceit: observe how 
nice his wrappy garments sit; he carries soot 
bag not; his only semblances to 'bags,' are 
those long sleeves of lawn, which veil his arms 
effeminate. May we not pause and ask, can 
these things be ? but a truce to this badinage, 
let us talk seriously. 

"This is one of the dignitaries, that is, a 
man high in office and emolument, of our re- 
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'as man ; ' when he parts with what is curi- 
ously termed ' superfluity of labour/ and 
becomes a passive machine, played on at the 
caprice of his species, his insensible perspira- 
tion is so much increased, his whole absorbent 
system so unduly excited, that doubtless few 
constitutions could endure such unnatural 
functional discharge, for any length of time, 
without clogging or failing entirely : he is 
therefore obliged to have recourse to flesh, 
and fermented liquors, as extra stimulants. 

"I shall never forget the impression made 
on me one day, at seeing two labourers sit 
down, or rather recline against a bank, at one 
o'clock P. M. to a meal of bread and cheese, 
and a jug of water from an adjacent spring. 
They had been mending fences round the 
ample enclosures of a rich proprietor, who 
had added field to field, who had heaped 
up wealth, and could not tell who should 
gather it : his mansion, surrounded with out- 
offices and court-yards, crowned the height 
which frowned over the valley where these 
men were taking their scanty repast ; who, 
after many hours of incessant, preter natural 
toil, were going to slake their burning thirst, 
occasioned by its concomitant, profuse perspi- 
ration, in the pure element, refreshing to 
natural excitement, but to them in the highest 
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degree pernicious. On my remarking the 
hardness of the fare, and giving a trifle to 
purchase malt-liquor, one of them, whose 
head seemed prematurely silvered from care 
and suffering, said, in a voice tremulous from 
faintness, ' Ah ! Sir, how easy it is for those 
who do not work as we do, to bid us be hum- 
ble and meek, and not to hanker after the good 
things of this world : our parson only works 
once a week, and not over hard then ; and last 
Sunday be told us to be sober and temperate 
in all things, to be sure not to be entrapped by 
gluttony and drunkenness; and when be said 
so, I saw Master nod in his pew, as much as 
to say, 'very true, mind that:' and then, they 
went to dinner together, on the fat of the 
land. But I'm thinking, if our squire and the 
parson instead of doing nothing all day, and 
getting a skinful of beef and wine at night, 
were to work with us for only one week, they 
would tell another story : it is easy for people 
with a full belly, to wonder how other folks 
can be hungry.' 

" As to what we call accidents, bruises, 
cuts, dislocations, fractures, to how few would 
man be liable, if he did not act ridiculously, 
contrary to Nature ! Still I am always proud 
to pay my humble tribute of acknowledgment 
to those whose lives are passed in the study of 
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malady, incidental and incurred; in cleansing 
from deepest stain, the catalogue of human 
ills: to such we are indeed indebted; their 
youth is consumed in laborious research and 
intense personal labour, their riper years 
spent in a great measure by the couch of po- 
verty, sickness, and pain ; and yet how seldom 
are their talents appreciated, their claims to 
public and individual gratitude duly weighed! 
One, at least, is sensible of the weight of 
eternal gratitude due to them for the honour 
they have conferred on human nature, in shew- 
ing by splendid successful example, how much 
evil may be removed by a patient thorough 
investigation of natural causes, a contempt of 
bigotry and prejudice and a hearty desire to 
extirpate error, by the introduction of truth, 
her opponent.' 



/ 



>> 
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jumped up one Martin Luther, and all was 
right. 

"This famous man, like most other re- 
formers in politics, religion, or morals ; like me, 
if you chuse to call me one, began by roundly 
asserting all was wrong; he hinted that the 
Pope, that is, the Bishop of Rome, who had 
assumed the keys of St. Peter, to whom they 
were first committed, and let into heaven just 
whom he pleased, without judge or jury ; who 
was denominated the ' Supreme Pontiff,' the 
4 Vicar General,' the chancellor, or keeper, or 
commissioner, of the consciences of all the true 
believers in Christendom, was no other than 
the lady who obtains such honourable mention 
in those profound reveries, the ' Revelations.' 
And moreover, that she, the said lady in red 
petticoats, had hoaxed men for the said space 
of fifteen hundred years, rather more or less, 
but should hoax them no longer ; for that he 
would put them right in good earnest; for 
which profane declaration and well meaning 
announcement, he, the said Martin, has by all 
orthodox Catholics, that is, the staunch adhe- 
rents of her in scarlet before mentioned, been 
piously and sincerely pronounced and believed 
to be particularly well damned ever since, 
and to all eternity. And further, that his ad- 
herents, that is, the Protestant or reformed 
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church, whereof as a national edifice, this 
Bishop is one of the pillars, will of course 
share the fate of their leader in brimstone and 
feathers : at all which tirade, they, the Re- 
formed, very unceremoniously snap their fin- 
gers, and slap their breech, not regarding it 
three straws. 

'< And here I will take an opportunity of 
shewing you, how completely the word ' blas- 
phemy, 9 which in the present day it is the 
fashion to abuse, is most strictly a relative 
term. I have before explained the terms 'ab- 
stract,' and ' relative.' If a man, whether Jew, 
Christian, or Mahometan, were fool enough 
to bestride a minaret, by way of playing at 
weathercocks; to clap his bottom on a pin- 
nacle of a Turkish Mosque, and bellow in the 
ears of the disciples of the Koran, ' I assert 
that Mahomet was an impostor, the divinity of 
Islamism is a farce;' he would infallibly be 
dislodged from his post in quick time, and ex- 
perience the pressure of a very tight uncom- 
fortable neckcloth, called the 'bowstring,' for 
his pains : and yet in this metropolis, where 
instead of mosques we see churches, any drunk- 
en reprobate might make the exclamation 
with impunity from the windows of Temple 
Bar : in one case he would be deemed a ' blas- 
phemer,' in the other, the crowd would only 
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grin and cry, 'Is'ntit funny?' The real dif- 
ference would be the Hocus in quo. 9 

"But to go a little further ; suppose, just 
as the mutes were going to throttle him, with 
all the graceful ease long habit gives, he was 
to gain time enough to say, ' Heark'e, you 
blackguards, my compliments to your master, 
and its all very well; but, nevertheless, depend 
on it the time will come, when all the inhabi- 
tants of this land, of all the earth, will have 
their eyes opened to their true interests; when 
all that is false and bad in society and religion, 
will by the common consent of knowledge, be 
gradually done away ; and all that is true to 
Nature, and therefore practicable and good, re- 
tained, beloved, and honoured, as part of ex- 
istence. And that this, the unjust fate of me, 
and the like of thousands more, who have and 
who will dare to stand forth boldly in the 
cause of truth, will not retard, but accelerate 
this change and consummation.' Think you, 
the sable ministers of vengeance would heed 
one word, or if their hearts did wince at his 
dying words, they would allow such secret mis- 
giving to pass the ' barrier of their teeth,' as 
old Homer, so aptly styles it? Surely not. 
They would be well aware, that in that case 
their own precious necks would be in the high 

road for silk. 

f3 
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" I could draw inferences closer home, but 
wise as a ' child of this generation/ shall refrain 
from doing so ; because, although we are not 
yet come to the bowstring, I should stand a 
reasonable chance of whetting my grinders 
against cold iron for a few years more or less, 
in default of prompt payment of a good 
swinging sum, as a mulct for contumacy. 

" With all this, however, I am happy in 
being able to report, that with all good men, 
the word ' blasphemy 9 is fast falling into dis- 
repute, becoming obsolete. Men of even 
common reflection know it to be strictly a 
6 relative,' that man from difference of consti- 
tution and shades of intellectual conception, 
will never be brought to one mode of religious 
faith : that truth can hardly be elicited from 
hearing only one side of any question : that she 
must in the end prevail, and come forth from 
her ordeal in the furnace of scientific enquiry ; 
brighter from proof, which will skim from her 
the dross of superstition. 

"Now we'll go and hear some good 



music." 
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LETTER X. 



We emerged from the street through a gateway 
into an open space where soldiers were drawn 
up in martial array : between their ranks 
marched a body of musicians richly clothed, 
breathing such thrilling sounds from the wind- 
instruments they carried, raising at intervals, 
such a fearful clash, that I felt the blood curl 
back on my heart, and insensibly began to 

quicken my pace. L saw my emotion, 

and smiled his sweetest : "Steady!" he said, 
" the parade is but just begun, we are in good 
time ; they will be stationary presently, and 
enable us to hear the blending better ; I like 
to see you so moved at what I can safely pro- 
nounce to be ' excellent.' Well does my old 
favourite, Shakspeare, say, 

" The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils : 
The motions of his spirit are doll as night, 
And bis affections dark as Erebus ; 
Let no such man be trusted." 

" Meaning, that one so full of apathy could 
not be deemed a man of sensibility, of fine 
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feeling. Happily, such cold spirits are few ; 
almost every one is more or less affected at 
musical sounds, according to his own peculiar 
temperament, of the circumstances under which 
they are heard, and not unfrequently much 
more so at a second hearing, from the asso- 
ciation of ideas between the melody, and the 
impression made by occurrences attending the 
first. For my own part *Fm never merry 
when I hear sweet music. 9 Now listen at- 
tentively ; they are going to play a Piece in 
their best style." 

At once there poured forth a stream of 
melody so rich and soft, qualities of tone so ex- 
quisitely blended, that I scarce dared breathe, 
for fear of losing a particle of the sound which 
absorbed my very soul: presently a strain 
was predominant which overwhelmed me with 
a delightful melancholy ; my head involun- 
tarily drooped : L said, " Where are 

you ? the wailing of the bassoons has caught 
you. Next, a sound more cheerful, but still 
softer, came waving as if to fan and refresh ; 
I felt relieved from the oppression of sadness : 

" You are better now," said L , " the horns 

have done wonders:" and now a sweep, tre- 
mulous yet strong, swept the ear : I could 
have sprung from earth in buoyancy : " That," 
said he, " was the flash of the tromboni trumpet 
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rid Moorish cymbal; now I think you are 
*ady for any deeds of daring. Is not music 
onderful ? And yet I am persuaded, from the 
ipid strides that science has lately made, both 
i theory and practice, it is yet in its infancy, 
n after times, the instruments now in use 
i ay become obsolete, be pronounced barba- 
ous and uncouth.' 9 

" But do, for heaven's sake, turn your eyes 
3 those men uniformly clothed and armed, not 
rith persuasive music, but with weapons 
wrought expressly for the extirpation of such 
f their brethren as the prize-fighters of our 
ace may at their will and pleasure ticket for 
laughter, as enemies to whim and lust of 
ominion ; perhaps to their religion, to that re- 
igion which was given as the heal-all of man ; 
o put away all discord, all grief, and to unite 
hem as one federative band!! Look at them 
performing evolutions, manoeuvres, which shall 
nable them to wheel and pounce as the hawk 
toops! Look at their automaton movements, 
ts if spell-bound by some master-fiend ! Can 
ny honest man, any true friend to humanity, 
irgue that these men are in the state for which 
»very one is produced ? That the feelings with 
vbich they are inspired and led against their 
fellows, are those of Nature and Reason ? Not 
[bat I would condemn them, or even their im- 
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mediate leaders; let us be careful to blame 
principles, not the individuals through whose 
blind agency they are put in motion: these 
soldiers have sworn to do their duty ; in plain 
terms, to aid each other in the work of de- 
struction to their fellow-men : they must perish 
in the attempt, conquer, or retreat honourably: 
disgrace to a mind brought up in what we call 
honourable principles, whether well or ill 
founded, would be worse than death ; it is 
absolutely insupportable. Honour is more 
truly second nature, than any other inculcated 
feeling. These men are personally brave, but 
have parted with their liberty, and are become 
wheels of the great state, engine. Of all the 
machines in the world moved by foreign im- 
pulse, without one atom of self-motion, or even 
tendency to motion, a mercenary soldier who 
does not closely unite the military character 
with that of the citizen, is the most inert and 
passive; he is the veriest puppet the mind can 
conceive. He cares no more whether the cause 
for which he is bid to fight be just, or unjust, 
than that drum cares who strikes it ; nay, not 
so much : for the drum most strictly obeys the 
impulse the hand gives it, but the soldier is the 
slave of blind dictation, the organ of foreign 
will, and can never be kept to the precise 
line of impulse intended to be given him. It 
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is true, the ' pomp and panoply of war' are 
most impressive, especially to an ardent dis- 
position wanting vent on something : but this 
is only outside trickery ; think of its effects, its 
success founded on waste of life, on the groans 
and tears of the surviving relatives who take 
but comparatively little share in its scenes and 
excitement ! 

"It has been said, ' man is a pugnacious 
animal,' prone to combat with his species. I 
deny that. Certainly he resents a natural in- 
jury to his person, his property, or his near 
connections, who may be fairly said to be a 
part of himself, as involuntarily as a dog snaps 
at another who snatches his food : the clenched 
fist of man is his instinctive weapon, as much as 
the paws of the tiger are his : but to say, that 
the laws which regulate his being, bid him be 
led in squadrons against those whom the very 
scum of human nature, the refuse of mankind, 
capriciously designate as his foes, because op- 
posed to their own single views of things, is ma- 
nifestly the extreme of wickedness and ab- 
surdity. If one state is aggressed by another 
in the territories necessary for the nourishment 
and due support of its citizens, then may they 
well take up arms and unite in common defence 
against a common foe : but not a jot further. 
No shedding of innocent blood for alledged 
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attack on protected monopoly: no invasions to 
gratify the mere ambition of enlarging the 
number of subjects, foolishly subject to some 
literal legitimate ; who probably condenses as 
much foolery in his own royal scull as would 
suffice for apportionment throughout his do- 
minions, and still leave plenty behind for 
private use. No palpable contradictions like 
those of our own times, such as ' supporting 
the cross with one hand, the crescent with the 
other." No crusading to put down freedom 
of opinion, to stifle the expression of those 
feelings with which every ingenuous mind 
glows. These brave men are for the most part 
without the slightest cultivation of mind, with- 
out the smallest reflection : I pity, from my 
soul, the untimely fate which awaits most of 
them ; their trade is sickening to philanthropy. 
Let us change the scene.' 9 
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LETTER XV. 



As we walked from the soldiers, L said, 

" We were talking sometime ago of some 
persons telling other persons constantly, to set 
no store by this life, but to regard it as vanity 
and vexation of spirit; as a mere embryo 
existence, preparatory to bursting the shell, 
and stepping forth into the next : this puts me 
in mind of an odd story. 

" Some few years back, I went in company 
with a lively girl to view Windsor Castle, the 
country box of our beloved monarch. As we 
went through the apartments, my arch com- 
panion whispered; 'The next time we are 
told to observe the paintings on the ceiling, 
instead of looking up and gaping with the rest 
of the spectators, amuse yourself with taking 
a side-glance at their twisted necks and visages, 
gazing with reverential wonderment at the 
vile taste exhibited in King Charles being re- 
presented in a flowing wig, riding about in a 
tilbury, as if there was nothing the matter, in 
spite of the bustle around him. 9 I did so, and 
found the different expressions of the various 
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up-turned, open-mouthed faces, horribly ludi- 
crous. But I observed something more ; which 
was, that the attendant who pointed out the 
beauties of the place, from habit or indifference, 
or both, instead of looking up also, was staring 
in my face, and gaping wide with weariness. 
The full-bottomed wig of the Second Charles, 
was no treat to him ; his only aim was to hurry 
us along with all possible dispatch, pocket the 
fees, and collect a fresh set of starers. I 
pitied his wearisome routine, and it struck me 
I had seen something like this man's behaviour 
somewhere before, and often : but I leave the 
inference to be drawn at your discretion. I 
would fain avoid impertinent remarks; thus 
much however I will add, that I know of no 
expression more shameless and disgusting than 
a certain cant saying, "You must do as we 
say, and not as we do." — "Go to, go to, out 
upon it." 

As L concluded, we entered an im- 
mense apartment, down which men in white 
hair curled in regular rows, and wearing long 
black garments were stalking, some singly, 
some two and three together: some were 
mingled in groups with others, in the common 
garb worn by the better sort, engaged in 
earnest conversation : other groups in mean 
attire were wanting in these singular person- 
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ages, on whom I could see many of the former 
casting looks of reverence, as they walked 
hastily past, as if paying homage to superior 
beings. " What," said I, " is the meaning of 
this; who are these gaunt spectres, who glide 
pale and haggard, as if worn with cares not 

their own ?" — " They are," said L , "our 

Lawyers; the other persons here are their 
inferior brethren, the middle men between 
them and the litigating parties, (we are vastly 
fond of middle men on all occasions) and wit- 
nesses on both sides, who are to give evidence 
of the truth as well as they can, or will. The 
courts are now sitting to decide disputes be- 
tween man and man, but it would be useless 
to introduce you there ; you would no more 
catch the meaning, or gain an idea of the pro- 
ceedings, from the jargon to inexperience un- 
intelligible, than I could seize the innate ideas 
of a flight of daws, wheeling their airy circle. 
The prodigious labour of these courts of Law 
flows as a necessary consequent from the vast 
discrepancy in enjoyments and possessions, be- 
fore pointed out. The Text, and Commen- 
taries on the Text, of the English Laws on 
" Real Property," or surface of earth, and the 
incidents thereon founded, are become so nu- 
merous and intricate, that human life is scarce 
long enough for the attainment of them pro- 
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perly; the metaphysical subtleties, niceties, 
and penumbras of decision and interpretation, 
adduced in their exposition, are so profoundly 
obscure, that my head aches with the very 
thought of them. Yours would split at once, 
on the sudden introduction of a good " pro- 
perty point," as the gentlemen in long robes 
would call it. So we will depart with the re- 
mark, that the best and wisest among the pro- 
fessors of our laws, (and many such there are, 
men, ornaments to human nature,) are com- 
pelled to own their lengthy modes of proce- 
dure to be unjust and ridiculous; tending to 
chicane, to all that civil polity in native puri- 
ty abominates: and that like almost every 
thing eke in the system of civilization, they 
need immediate revision and simplifying. 

Now let us bend our steps to another 
side of the town. 



V 



"k; 
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LETTER XVI. 



4fter walking some miles, we arrived at a 
:overed walk within a building, where the 
bum from the" groups assembled, with hats 
passed almost under each others' brims from 
the eagerness with which topics were discuss- 
ing, proclaimed some fresh stimulus was at 
work. " There they are, sly and dry," said 
L— — , "these are the sons of Commerce, mer- 
chants of England and other countries, who 
lave been said to constitute in their own pro- 
>er persons the sources of real wealth and 
lational prosperity. But if so, why does Eng- 
and, the acknowledged Emporium of Com- 
ae rce, the very focus of public credit exter- 
tal and interna], exhibit such exquisite mise- 
y? Politics have been rightly termed, 'the 
nadness of many for the gain of few;' com- 
nerce in any nation who needs it not, ex- 
wrtation of necessaries and importation of 
uxuries, which generally constitute its main 
eatures, is the madness of all. If a country 
:annot grow necessaries enough to keep pace 
with consumption, it must import from other 
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regions: and if neighbouring states do not 
grow enough of necessary articles, the former 
exports to them if she possesses a superabund- 
ance; but this mutual intercourse should be 
founded on the exchange of absolute neces- 
saries, not luxuries. And how few spots are 
there inhabited by man, which would not, 
with fair division and culture, yield an ade- 
quate support to its tenantry ? Is it meant to 
be contended that Great Britain would not? 
Medical drugs may be well imported, though 
it is not quite clear that she does not produce 
a ' Materia Medica' sufficient to arrest disease, 
reduced to the narrow aggregate .to which a 
return to Nature would reduce it. Those 
who have not considered the subject, would 
scarce credit how few square yards of ground 
will maintain a man, and his family during the 
age of nurture, in the full and pure enjoy* 
ment which Nature designed for him: but 
while the aristocratic possessions of one con- 
tain as much extent of soil as would suffice to 
hold thousands in contentment of mind, and 
satiety of wholesome nutriment, so long will 
what are called the ' blessings of commerce,' or 
dealing in the interchange of luxuries, use- 
less and pernicious, with the intervention of 
the circulating medium to adjust the difference 
of value, be resorted to as a cure, and resort- 
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ed to in vain. Was the prosperity of any 
great, (so called) Commercial Nation ever of 
long standing, permanently general through 
the whole community? Must it not always 
set one part of the people in array against the 
rest ? Is not commerce the parent of monopoly, 
the ultimate curse of the consumers of its 
freight ? Did it ever, or, from its nature, can 
it, make up for want of fair equalization in 
superficial tenancy ? As to those engaged in 
it, they have no time to acquire a single idea 
beyond those of the counting house : they are 
as much machines as their hired servants, as 
deeply involved in the artificial system as the 
other classes. If unsuccessful in mercantile 
speculation, tlfey blow out their brains, and so 
end the debate at once ; or mope, sad monu- 
ments of blighted prospects : if "jolly and 
thriving," their luxury is unbounded; they 
become drunk with success, generally back- 
bone Church-and-King men, snorting in Ig- 
norance and Pride. You shall hear one say, 
after a sumptuous entertainment, the frag- 
ments of which some equally pampered me- 
nial distributes to the poor, as bones are flung 
to a dog. "Gentlemen, fill round, if you 
please ; a bumper : here's ' The King, God 
bless him: 9 This is capital ! I imported it my- 
self : for my part, I think the times were never 
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better : it must be ' ignorant impatience ' that 
makes people complain, which they certainly 
do without any reason whatever. What the 
devil do they want? The mobility don't know 
when they are well treated: one thing I 
know is, they must be kept well awed, or they 
will soon be our masters, which, you know, 
would not be pleasant : they have begun to 
think, (at least I am told so, for I don't trouble 
myself about such trumpery,) which they can 
have no right to do, at any rate : I must speak 

to the member, my friend Colonel F , 

about it." 

"In due time he dies; and his prodigal 
first-born soon knocks down by profligate ex- 
penditure every shilling his father raised ; and 
becomes in turn a beggar ; for this sort of 
wealth never lasts long : at farthest, the third 
generation scatters the main part of it." 

" 1 will," continued L — — , " give you 
one treat more, and then I think, we shall 
have a sufficient number of instances to serve 
as data to my proposition, that there is rot- 
tenness at the bottom of the combination, the 
heterogeneous mass we are moving in." 

We passed through the courts of a large 
building, and entered a vast dome filled with 
persons chiefly of the male sex ; which seemed 
by the tumultuous bustle, the busy care visible 
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in every countenance, to be the theatre of 
some important transactions. Here the noise 
sometimes rose so high, that from sheer in- 
ability to hear, the persons engaged held their 
peace by common consent, and a comparative 
silence ensued: anon, the tumult, as if 
strengthened afresh by temporary suspension, 
swelled in ' hoarse chorus 9 again, and raged to 

the very roof. " These," said L , " are 

the seats of the money-changers ; this is what 
I call Hell in miniature; the very acme of 
public folly. These tables, thronged with 
groups, the slaves of avarice and fear, remind 
me of our Milton's Pandemonium, where the 
demons are represented dispersed in pictu- 
resque parties, playing the devil in earnest : 

' Others apart, sat on a hill retired, 
In thoughts more elevate, and reason'd high.' 

" This is the Bank of England, which our 
old ladies, who deposit their hoards there, em- 
phatically call the 'Honey -pot;' which, say 
they, sipping their congou, ' Is as sure as eggs 
are eggs, for if that goes, we shall go/ A com- 
fortable conclusion this! The schemes pur- 
sued here, are the brag of our thick-and-thin 
literals, who see no further than their own 
noses ; those who ken a degree farther, regard 
it as the veriest soap-and-water bubble ever 

G 
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blown. I am very badly versed in its history : 
its rise, its progress, its present mode of action, 
are wheel within wheel, confusion doubly 
confused : it will be sufficient for our present 
purpose, just to acquaint you with what are 
facts as well known and as commonly, as any 
of every days occurrence. 

" A company of individuals are empowered 
by a law of the State, to borrow money at a 
regulated interest, from any of its subjects 
who may have to spare, and are willing to 
lend ; you are to observe, that interest is a sort 
of extraction of money out of money, an ex- 
traction of artifice out of what is in itself ar- 
tificial ; a forced sprout from a tinselled reed, 
which the first growers no more intended to 
bud, than I expect to see my walking-stick 
turned into gold : interest is a payment for 
the use of money ; and in these days no one 
lends the latter, unless by way of friendly ac- 
commodation, without stipulating for interest. 
Of course, therefore, money is not lent to this 
company, who in process of time have become, 
like others, a perfect Government - organ, 
without taking interest for the loan : the pay- 
ment both of principal and interest is gua- 
ranteed by the State ; those who lend are 
termed the * Public Creditors.' In the course 
of time, the amount of principal thus borrowed 
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is become immense. The next question is, how 
is the interest to be paid? ' Here's the rub: 9 
It is done in this way : the people of the whole 
realm inclusive are taxed, that is imposts are 
levied on the use of necessaries — the liffht of 
heaven for one ; subsidies are paid into the 
hands of state-officers wherewith to satisfy its 
creditors : but the most amusing part of the 
story is, that these taxes are levied on the 
population at large, whether they have de- 
posited money or not, that is, whether they 
are, or are not, receiving emolument from 
these loans ; so that the many are taxed to 
raise the interest due to the few, that is, to the 
state-creditors. From the expenses attending 
long and bloody wars, and from profligate 
waste by bad ministers, as I said before, the 
quantity of money now due for principal is so 
immense, that for sometime past the kingdom 
has been drained to its very vitals to keep 
down even the interest thereon : nay, new 
loans have been resorted to for that purpose. 
To the lenders of these last, fresh interest must 
be paid, the new amount being added to the 
old aggregate of principal, this accumulation 
never can be paid off, to such a tremendous 
amount has it risen. The State is even now 
on the brink of insolvency ; some years back, 
not having a sufficiency of specie, of the 
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6 precious metals' which had been hitherto 
the form of money, they had recourse to the 
expedient of making waste-paper serve as 
such metal; a substance whose only value was 
the ' hope and fond belief that cash payments 
would be resumed when cash was forthcoming; 
besides, what could the creditors do? they 
were obliged to take what was in itself 
worthless, which they well knew, or none at 
all : from that period this state-engine has not 
been held in the implicit veneration which it 
obtained before. The worst is, the bulk of 
the people, cross with the vexatious exactions 
which drain their heart's blood and paralyze 
every industrious exertion, are clamorous in 
demanding, ' that a less rate of interest should 
be paid to these creditors, than what the State 
warranted they should receive.' Our gover- 
nors sooth these last, saying, ' never mind what 
these ignorantly impatient say, you shall haye 
all the sugar-plums we promised.' The fac- 
tious rejoin by accusing the government of 
secretly contemplating to do no such thing, 
but of only waiting for an opportunity of pay- 
ing short with a good grace, on some plausible 
plea. Some recent transactions have given 
countenance to this good-natured hint ; and 
the consequence is, that at this moment of 
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time, a great body of the creditors are in a 
damnable sweat for their pelf. 

"Some of the malicious who delight in 
teasing, cry, jeeringly, Hake a sponge and make 
a general wipe without more ado ; you know 
yen are acting a farce, and can't pay the people; 
why not be candid at once ?' What the end of 
the business will be, heaven knows : all I know 
is, they must fight it out by themselves ; it is 
of no use for us to fret, they are in a scrape; 
let us see how they will scramble out. All 
the persons you see here are engaged in some 
one or more departments of these transactions; 
in investing principal, or receiving interest; 
or changing, by proper negociation, their stock 
or investment fund: many of them are the 
middle men, engaged in forwarding affairs be- 
tween the borrowers and lenders. 

u And now," said L , " as we sometime 

ago were talking of eating, we will go home 
to our humble repast, sweetened by the hunger 
of exercise, eaten with hearts lightened by 
gratitude for the blessings of existence, and 
hopes that those blessings will be gradually 
extended to all our fellow-men; and concluding 
that the community must be intrinsically the 
richest, which shares the greatest quantity of 
natural happiness amongst its members in 
even proportions." 
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LETTER XVU. 



After oar repast we recommenced conver- 
sation. L said, u how deeply all true 

friends to the true happiness of roan nwtf de- 
plore, that those of my countrymen who have 
emigrated to America, are taking pains, un- 
consciously, to erect just the same fabric of 
Oligarchy there, that they had escaped from 
here. The new settlers found, and continue 
to find, vast tracts of unappropriated land fresh 
from the hand of Nature, and inviting man to 
come and share fairly the bounties which 
they spontaneously produced, or were capable 
of producing. The governments of the newly 
erected States have very rightly taken the dis- 
tribution of this surface into their own hands, 
to prevent the disputes and scrambles, which 
would inevitably take place if every one picked 
just where and what he chose. Such disputes 
must be prevented; they are the foes of order 
and must not be thought of. I think no re* 
fleeting person would say, new comers have no 
right to sit down in your land. You well know 
the population of what we call the ' aborignes* 
of yourselves, was so scanty from intestine 
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broils, premature death from hard irregular 
living, and exposure to extremes of all sorts, 
that the lands you call your own, were not 
equally peopled with any thing like the mi- 
nuteness of division which should characterize 
a country where civil rights are recognized 
in original purity. There was, and is, room 
enough for millions more, room to an extent 
indefinite. Now only mark what these go- 
vernments are doing: they make grants of 
land in unlimited quantities, according to the 
ability of the purchaser whorequiresthe grant, 
instead of restraining the extent of surface 
granted to a precisely-defined portion, ac- 
cording to its staple quality, just capable of 
supporting, with the produce which due cul- 
tivation shall rear, the person and household 
of the grantee, in wholesome food and warm 
clothing. America seems destined to draw 
from Europe population, civilization, the 
sciences, the liberal arts; to become a central 
point from whence shall diverge as radii, 
morality, philosophy, philanthropy. In her 
turn, she will become the emporium of know- 
ledge, of true knowledge. Good and liberal 
minds hail her as the rising star which, yet 
twinkling from afar, will, at no very distant 
period, enlighten her hemisphere, while the 
glare of Europe's falsely-lettered climes shall 
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sink in night. She has yet the opportunity of 
becoming the fair foundress of civil and theo- 
logical freedom, of restoring to man the purity 
of his nature, of unalloyed happiness, now torn 
from him by bad government; bad, because 
founded on false data ; bad, because they debar 
the many from the enjoyment possessed ex- 
cluswely by the few. But then it behoves her 
to beware of laying the same foundation for 
political slavery, of building the same steep 
steps of rank and nobility, which her citizens, 
or their immediate predecessors fled from, in 
the countries where such gradations were the 
acknowledged basis of the social compact. She 
must not only take care to acknowledge uni- 
versal equality as a first incontrovertible prin- 
ciple, but also beware of subverting that 
principle; of causing it to be lost sight of, as 
the States of Europe have done, by allowing 
one man to become the master of an extent of 
surface wholly disproportioned to his wants, 
while others have consequently none, and are 
therefore compelled to sell all their labour or 
starve. Let her shun the introduction of 
luxury as the poison of serpents, and her ci- 
tizens will be contented and happy, because 
virtuous, and possessing that true wisdom 
which no man can take from them. 

"And now that we talk of luxuries, are not 
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you and I as well satisfied in the enjoyment of the 
wholesome nutritious food we have just taken, 
as the lords of the earth are in the possession 
of their tasteless feasts, their pomp, their su- 
perfluities ? I say ' possession, 9 for ' enjoyment' 
they have none : to such a pitch of ennui have 
wealth and idleness, and luxurious sloth 
brought them ; so restless and dissatisfied are 
they, that like the bee, they perish from the 
sting they leave : they gnaw their own fingers 
with vexation, as the scorpion is said to wound 
herself to death. So true is it, that a dere- 
liction of nature must at last invert itself, 
must begin all afresh at its first point of com- 
mencement. They grow up so cased in pre- 
judice and pride, that their fellow-men are to 
them as footstools, as clay under the potter's 
hand, to be plastic to their will ; as tools of 
iron, wood, and stone, to cut, to pierce, to 
wedge, to crush, at their beck and nod. And 
yet I blame them not ; suppose we had been 
born of their number, should not we do like to 
them ? Is not the mind of infancy moulded to 
the caprice of those who fashion it as ductile 
clay, warpped like a green twig, tied in knots, 
as men bend and plait the ashen saplings, to 
grow and unbend no more ? Let us not be un- 
just, let us condemn principles, not men : let us 

hope the worst is over ; it is not too late. Man 

g 3 
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has reached perhaps the climax of folly ; be 
has sought diligently, and has not found, 
because he looked for the goal of happiness in 
a path where it was not. Perhaps he will be 
wise enough to retrace his steps, to profit by 
past experience ; to own he has been misled 
by an ignis fatuus, a shadow untangible. He 
seems at last to pause, breathless, dejected, 
fearful ; to say, ' fool that I have been ! where 
am I, whither shall I turn ?' And when once 
he is ingenuous enough to confess his error, to 
say, ' God is just to man, but man is unjust to 
himself, let us see what we must do to re- 
gain the direction, the road to real happiness;' 
then, and not before, we may safely pronounce 
the cure of evil to be begun. That such may 
be the joyful result of past error, is my un- 
ceasing wish. That error is at the bottom of the 
system now, no one will be impudent enough 
to deny, but those who gorge and fatten on 
the entrails of civil society. Let us fondly 
hope their number and power will decrease 
daily." 
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LETTER XVIII. 



« To-day," said L , " I think I shall be 

able to point out some fresh instances of the 
discrepancy and contradiction which tear us in 
pieces ! I allude to the dissentions among men 
in matters of religious worship : we will go 
Out, as we did yesterday, and cull a few by way 
of sample." 

We went accordingly, but had hardly 
gone a few paces before I observed something 
unusual in the general appearance ; the streets 
were silent, the shops with closed shutters, and 
bells were tolling dismally at every turn : 
u What," said I, " is the meaning of this ? Has 
some public misfortune befallen the city?" 

" This," said L , " is the Sabbath, the day 

of periodical cessation from labour to man and 
beast, or which rather should be so; a day 
which, if properly observed, would be an ex- 
cellent national institute ; which I hold in ve- 
neration, which ought, and which would, in a 
better state of things, be a day of increased 
hilarity and decent festival, not of noisy, pe- 
riodical drunkenness and brutality. However, 
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let us see what's to be seen; who comes 
here? Example the first: there's a pretty 
specimen of degradation! videlicet, Human 
nature disguised in a state of beastly intoxi- 
cation. The probability is, that that man, 
being one of the cogs in the wheels of the 
'engine/ videlicet, a mechanic, has been 
working hard, and faring worse, all the week; 
it is not unlikely he has been engaged on task- 
work, labouring by the piece at over-hours, 
and what not : by these six days of preceding 
machinery, his whole frame is worked up to an 
unnatural pitch ; perhaps aided by the com- 
motion of inward irritation at the bitter re- ' 
flection, that all his toil, his deprivation of 
light and liberty, (for he has been immured in 
an apartment under-ground) will scarce suffice 
to procure bread for a hungry family. This 
morning, and not before,his wages were pushed 
at him : he passed a house where the stimuli 
of liquors are sold ; his blood boils : beer will 
cool it, at least will allay its ferment, will 
afford a temporary lull : the temptation is ir- 
resistible, he enters — and soon the fumes of in- 
ebriety overpower his weak frame, his faculties 
benumbed with intensic fatigue. We have 
just seen him ; in a few hours his stupor will 
pass away, he will wake sick in body and mind, 
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to misery more acute, more destitute than 
before. 

" A man approached, wearing his beard 
unshorn, with a peculiar thoughtfulness in his 
eye, and a cast of features peculiar also. 

'.' That," said L , " is a Jew ; one of that 

race who remain unshaken in the faith of their 
forefathers, who, smiling at Christian obloquy, 
yet hope to see the beauty of Zion restored in 
her high places, that her temporal deliverer 
(he will tell you his ancestors expected no 
other Messiah,) will yet place her supreme 
oyer the tribes of the earth : observe his cast 
of countenance, retained for three thousand 
years, by intermarriage with his own people, 
only. I venerate a conscientious Jew ; he at 
least worships Unity, the great 'I AM;' who 
said, 'let there be light and there was light, 9 
the God of his fathers, Jehovah, who he verily 
believes revealed himself to Moses, the law- 
giver of his race. There is something amiable 
in his steady credulity, his fond expectancy. 
And this is he who is lumped with Turks, 
Heretics, and Infidels, and as such to be penned 
in the fold of Christian orthodoxy, if possibly 
he can be driven there : depend on it, he never 
will. Can he love the religion of those who, 
with universal charity on the tip of their 
tongues, mock and spit on him in his daily walks? 
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"But here comes a striking contrast; 
this is one of the persons called Quakers ; this 
man's adoration is what the orthodox would 
term a heresy of modern date ; it is a schism 
which is not much on the increase. The 
reading of Scripture forms no part of their 
public worship ; they wait for the operation 
and grace of the spirit of God on the mind. 
Apparently many wait in vain ; for, from the 
circumstance of their bringing up their children 
in seclusion and comparative non-intercourse 
with the rest of mankind, not a few grow 
weary of such unnatural thraldom, break 
through all restraint, and become of the herd 
denominated ' Quakers broke loose,' than 
whom none are more wild and untameable; 
whose driving ' is like the driving of Jehu the 
son of Jehosaphat, for they drive furiously.' 
As a body, they are adverse to monarchy, and 
favourable to practical equality ; indeed they 
very properly admit of no gradations of rank 
among themselves, nor acknowledge such in 
others; at the same time, they have no very 
particular objection to the possession of wealth 
in any shape, unaccompanied by titles of 
honour : I therefore humbly conceive their 
rigid rejection of the latter to be somewhat 
delusive ; I am apt to suspect, titles of dis- 
tinction without wealth, to be powerless ; but 
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that exclusive possession, although bare of 
pageantry and high-sounding names, is equally 
powerful as if garnished with them. 

" I vehemently accuse their members bf 
one failing, which they as stoutly deny. You 
saw, doubtless, how differently that individual 
was attired from the usual mode ; the males 
of their society wear one uniform, the females 
another ; both aim at disfiguring their persons, 
and showing themselves to the worst possible 
advantage, in which they succeed admirably : 
however that's their concern, not ours. But 
the worst is, they affect perfect neatness and 
simplicity, or what they term 6 plainness,' in ex- 
ternal appearance ; they seem to tacitly accuse 
members of other sects of wearing gew-gaws 
and tinsel, while at the same time they them- 
selves, both male and female, who can afford 
to purchase, are prinked out in articles of 
clothing the most rare and costly : the women 
wear the richest silks, (stuffs they call them, 
because a little wool is mixed with the labour 
of the silkworm, to save the point,) muslins of 
exquisite fineness: the men have hose of silk 
unmixed; broadcloths of the finest manu- 
facture. A female friend (they are fond of 
the term) is as vain and proud of dress in her 
way, of its very ugliness and unbecoming ap- 
pearance, as a high-churchwoman of the beauty 
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of hers : the only difference is in the cut and 
colours of the two. 

" We will now proceed, and see who comes 
next. Oh ! this one of those who think fit to 
make a hell of this world, to ensure Paradise in 
the next. This is a dissenting minister : in 
many points of faith and doctrine, he is in his 
tenets far superior to the high churchman, — I 
beg pardon, to the ' Establishment.' He pro- 
tests, as every honest man must of necessity 
do, against religion being made a wheel of the 
state-engine; against a hireling priesthood; 
against a compulsory payment for subsistence 
in sloth, to those who preach the gospel, 
which is a free gift to all, so easy of compre- 
hension as to need no exposition of the text, 
and open to every man's preaching and re- 
ception ; plain to the meanest capacity, and 
therefore requiring no foreign aid from learn- 
ing and study : to be sure, the arguments of the 
dissenters are sometimes a little weighty and 
concise, like those of Rolando, the captain of 
banditti, to Mr. Gil Bias, when he hung back 
from the smell of gunpowder : ' Hearkye, Gil 

Bias, if thee hang'st an a e, I'll blow thy 

brains out !' And so, this man has the eternity 
of hell flames to the contumacious, constantly 
in his mouth. 

" Talking of the last-named disagreeable 
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heat, I have often asked in vain, a satisfactory 
solution of the fact, of every man having, if I 
may be allowed the expression, a sort of ' sally- 
port' therefrom. Is it because the mind is its 
own heaven or hell, and cannot conceive the 
notion of evil being in store from a Being of 
infinite goodness ? or is it that the idea of an 
eternity of agonizing punishment for temporal 
wickedness, is in itself inconceivable, because 
contrary to natural justice ; or does it result 
from the acknowledged theorem, ' that man 
dreads a minor evil, certain and near, a pro- 
digious deal more than he does one awful and 
tremendous, but distant and uncertain in pre- 
cise commencement ? Certain it is, that who- 
ever is once possessed fully with the idea of 
being marked as a victim to everlasting punish- 
ment, at once loses mental equilibrium, and 
wanders melancholy, or rages insane. 

" In one particular the churchman and the 
dissenter agree exactly in equal ratios, and 
that is, in cordially detesting each other : they 
will both tell you, they like one another very 
well ; and so they do, about as much as the 
Jews and Samaritans did ; namely, hate each 
other with a perfect hatred. When that little 
faux-pas of the Bishop took place, which I told 
you of, several of the independent schism made 
up to me in triumph ; ' Well,' said they ' what 
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think you now of lawn sleeves ? Will they not 
need a small quantity of salt of lemon V The 
truth is, the dissenters are jealous of church eru* 
dition and church idleness, which as yet they 
possess not: the established clergy are in turn 
envious of their growing influence, because 
they fancy, and perhaps correctly, that in the 
erection of independent places of worship, they 
see the downfall of their own hierarchy. 
There is a remarkable, and to me pleasing, 
difference in the conduct of these two sects in 
devotional exercises ; there is a lukewarmness 
in the church, a fervour in the chapel : I have 
in the latter seen young girls so devout that 
their eyes were suffused with holy love, a 
warm dew has glistened on their lips : this 
looks well. 

"We will now turn homewards, but I 
have a few more remarks to make on the He- 
brew theocracy and writings. It is clear, the 
existence of a future state was not revealed to 
Moses, or he would have named it in the first, 
the very first instance, to his followers. It is im- 
possible to suppose, that had he been aware of 
the doctrine,he would not have expatiated most 
largely on a subject so awful; a momentous 
truth, which is now said to be necessarily re- 
vealed, because, without that as a primary 
datum, men could not be kept in subordination. 
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rhe idea had long been familiarly entertained 
miong other religious sects, and we find it in 
he Hebrew Scriptures, in the more advanced 
tages of the Jewish government; but it formed 
10 part of the civil policy of Moses, who was a 
mpil of the priests of Egypt, or, according to 
he words of his biographer, ' expert in all the 
earning of the Egyptians. 9 His laws and in- 
stitutions are political and ceremonial only ; 
they are admirably suited to keep his followers 
as a distinct, widely-removed people from the 
surrounding nations, and to enforce the im- 
pressive doctrines of the form of religious 
worship which he instituted : but I repeat, 
confidently, that they do not assume to be a 
rule of action, or to regulate conduct, or destiny 
beyond the present life. The Sadducees were 
the sect who adhered to the square text of the 
Pentateuch." 
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LETTER XIX. 



" I am going to call on a friend this morning," 
said L——, " you shall go with me ; I think 
you will see something worth your notice." 

Accordingly we walked to a house in the 
neighbourhood, and were ushered up stairs. 
We found the lady of the house reading : near 
the window sat a young girl at needle-work, 
in the extreme of youth and loveliness ; we ad- 
vanced and paid our respects to the mother, 

and then L presented me to the daughter. 

The latter had started up involuntarily at our 
entrance, and instantly resumed her seat ; an 
hectic flush had for a moment tinged her cheek, 
and left it ashy pale. While L was ad- 
dressing her as a friend, in his usual accent of 
kindness, I saw a listlessness in her whole de- 
meanour; she replied hesitatingly, and even 
with effort : the sunny beam of gaiety played 
not on her brow, it was shadowy as the moon- 
beam. I felt my attention irresistibly turned 
towards her ; a curiosity I could not account 
for : several times, though unconscious of my 
rude notice, she looked up, and gazed on va- 
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eancy, and at length dropped her work : the 
mother, who was covertly watching, observed 
this, and tartly remarked, "she did not seem 
to know quite what she was about." The tears 
gushed in her eyes, and she hastily quitted the 
apartment: my friend took not the slightest 
notice, and presently after we took leave. 

The door had scarcely closed on us before 
1 eagerly demanded an explanation : " What 
is the matter," said I, " what can cause trouble 
already, to one so young and beautiful, and 
apparently so amiable?' 9 — "Oh Lord !" said 
he, " a mere trifle, a very common case ; she 
is in love." — "In love," said I, "what 

do you mean?" — "I mean," said L , 

" what I say ; that her heart is no longer her 
own, she has entwined her soul with that of 
him who is to her ' perfection ;' in whom she 
views herself reflected as in a mirror." — "But 
why," said I, who had never before thought of 
such fondness, " why has she done all this ?" 
"What a question!" said L , "why be- 
cause she could not help it, to be sure ; do you 
imagine love is weighed out in squares, by 
weight and scale ?"— " Well, but," said I, "of 
course she will be united to the man she loves ; 
why not?" — Ha, ha," said he, with a laugh 
that startled me with its wildness, " of course 
she will do no such thing : — Oh, my friend !" 



I 
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• 

he continued, " you are yet exceedingly raw, 
you have yet much to learn . You ask me, 
' why not,' because the natural justice of your 
unwarped mind suggests, that in reason, and 
from natural dictates, she should be so; and yet 
it is equally certain, she will not : the reason 
• ' why 9 is, because like ten thousand other 
companions in misery, she cannot, from the 
influence, the prevalence of our present blessed 
system. Her story is soon told. 

"The father of her lover and her own, are 
well known to each other ; the families had 
met at the table of a third person, a common 
friend; their young hearts were exchanged 
almost at the first glance. He soon found 
time to tell the tale of love, which his eyes had 
before spoken still more eloquently ; she art- 
lessly confessed reciprocal emotion, so new, so 
delightful, nothing remained but to mention 
the affair to her father. He heard in silence; 
said ' It was a matter of consequence and 
needed consideration, great consideration in- 
deed.' The fact was, the patriarchal demon 
lurked and whispered, l they have dared to 
love without your leave, punish them. 9 He 
caught the idea which shot across his brain, 
winged with mischief and rancour. ( Young 
man,' said he, the next time they met, ' how 
do you intend to maintain my daughter in tbe 
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sphere in which I have brought her up, for so 
must he do who marries her ?' The youth re- 
plied, 'he was in an honourable situation, 
though not very lucrative, but which he 
trusted would support them reputably; and 
besides that, he was certain she would prefer 
him in comparative poverty, to being united to 
another, however wealthy, which last qualifi- 
cation she regarded not.' — c Very fine ! vastly 
fine, upon my word !' said the governor-gene- 
ral, ' but answer me ; can your father advance 
with you, a sum equal to what I intend to give 
to her?'— c No, Sir,' said the other, 'that I 
am certain he cannot, without injustice to the 
rest of his family, for you are aware, I am one 
of several brothers, while your daughter is 
your only child.* — 'Then,' said this worthy 
gentleman, ' yon cannot have my consent ; do 
not come to my house again, I forbid her to 
think of you more :' and he did so. Tears 
and entreaties followed of course : ' She would 
live with him on bread and water, would follow 
him into exile.' — ' It is useless,' said her Sire, 
'to oppose me; I have made up my mind, 
and that's enough ; besides, I have said No, 
to him, and to recede now, would be to com- 
promise my dignity. Had you asked my leave 
ere you so undutifiilly began to throw yourself 
away on that beggar, it might have been dif- 
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ferent ; if you choose to marry him after I have 
no longer legal controul over you, my bitterest, 
heaviest curse light on you both: now come 
and kiss me, and think no more about it I 
know you will be a good girl : Broadwood 
.shall send you home a grand-piano before the 
week's out.' What could she do ? she did not 

love A less, but she feared her stern father 

more, for she is meek as the turtle-dove, and 
the thought of his curse sat heavy on her soul. 
She promised with an aching heart, and re- 
ceived the Judas-salute, as unlike the kiss of 
love as the slaver of the serpent over the 
victim crushed in his folds. I forgot to tell 
you, that in pursuance of the plan of rejection, 
she was compelled to write to her lover, 
'begging him to cease further importunity, as 
such would be quite useless, and only pro- 
ductive of pain to both : and that as she must, 
in filial duty, cease to think of him, reciprocity 
in that particular would certainly be best, &c. 
&c. &c.' all which he took in, as actually her 
own wish, and cursed her and himself also 
with considerable vivacity. The special old 
ass, her father, hugs himself in the notion that 
his precepts are literally obeyed, and has in- 
troduced another man to her, one of those 
convenient dastards who have no objection to 
skulk into wedlock crouched in the starched 
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folds of the banner of paternal favour : hateful 
to every woman of spirit : of course she loathes 
or rather despises him too heartily, to trouble 
herself about him ; as to love towards such a 
'thing,* the old gentleman might as well try 
to kindle a torch under water. In the mertft 
time, she is pining in all the hopelessness of 
disappointed affection : the struggle cannot last 
much longer; her existence is become a fever- 
ish day-dream : did you not see how she started 
to-day at our entrance ? She was lost in bitter- 
ness, and expected A to enter. I under- 
stand he is " but I think we can manage to 
see him ; it would be a pity to leave so fine a 
sketch of family happiness unfinished." 

We bent our way to a neighbouring 
tavern: L gave a glance through the glass- 
door in the passage, and turning round, whis- 
pered, " I thought as much :" we entered ; and 
in a wooden recess, with arms folded, and eyes 
bent on the fire as though he watched its 
flickering, I saw the person in question. Our 
approach did not move him in the least ; he 
leaned bis head on his hand, and muttering 
"Why do 1 linger here?" kept his eyes fixed 

in unconsciousness, L , who it seems 

knows him intimately, seeing he was alone, 
advanced familiarly and struck him gently 
3D the shoulder, saying, in a jocular strain, 

H 
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" Youth, why despair ? the girl thou shalt ob- 
tain." He looked up full at L , shoving a 
face in which manly beauty, grief, and reckless 
intemperance, were strangely blended ; gazed 

at L an instant, and hiding his brow with 

the back of one hand, wept bitterly, I wai 

shocked: L swallowed a spasm in his 

throat, and I saw his eye twinkle. "Gome, 
come," said he, "never mind, .cheer up and 
play the man, all will yet be well : some people 
can't live for ever, and then you can do as you 
like."— "Oh! but," said the lover, "she de- 
spises me, she has bidden me think of her no 
more ; and I have tried to do so, but its all in 
vain: I know she has learned to hate me; 
would I were dead, and that I soon will be." 

"Nonsense, stuff!" said L -, "be patient 

awhile, man, I have just seen, and will swear 
by her manner, she loves you as much as 
ever." — "Have you really seen her, and has 
your friend too?" said he, turning to me with 
delighted surprise, "is she not beautiful ? Ah! 
if you knew how good she is ! — But how do you 
know (his voice again sinking) she still thinks 
of me? — They told me she was going to be mar- 
ried directly" — "Pooh, pooh," said L , 

" don't mind what every fool chooses to say ; I 
know it, because she is as disconsolate as you 
were just now ; rely on it, they made her write 
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* what they pleased to dictate, and passed it to 
you ajB her own : that's an old game, and stale. 
Be steady, and do nothing rashly ; you are 
both young, you cannot tell what i3 in store 
for you : at all events, let me earnestly advise 
you not to attempt the dreadful expedient of 
endeavouring to drown care in intemperance ; 
the edge of sensibility like yours, is only set 
afresh by the temporary torpor of excess; by 
the very method you resort to, to blunt its 
keenness: go home, and try to apply to busi- 
ness."—" That's what I tell Mr. A ," said 

the good-natured, sympathizing Host, who 
had come in, and stood leaning on the wooden 
inclosure, "for," says I, "though my liquor is 
good in moderation, and very good in quality, 
though I say it that should'nt, it won't do for 

Mr. A *, who takes-on so; grief or liquor, 

single handed, will kill a good-one, if he has 
too much of either ; but let them fight hand in 
hand, and they are a match for the devil him- 
self, and they say he's a tough one." — "Yes," 

said A , "it is easy to tell me to go home, 

but what's home without ' the voice of her I 
love ?' but I thank you most sincerely, because 
I know you mean me well : you have given me 
fresh life and hope, I will do all I can." 

We all went out together ; at the corner 

of the street A left us, first grasping both 

our hands fervently. 
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LETTER XX. 



" Well," said L , after we had walked 

some way in silence, " what do you think of my 
family picture? the portraits are handsome, 
but the colouring is sombre, J think ; but here 
is a lively object to relieve the last group : 
look at that woman/' said he, pointing to a 
female with a pretty, dissolute countenance, 
mincing along with an air of artifice and al- 
lurement. — " What is she," I enquired, " She 
is one of our outcasts; a common prosti- 
tute, who obtains from the wages of promis- 
cuous intercourse her daily bread ; who sells 
for hire, in unenjoying prostitution, the femi- 
nine embraces given by Nature for mutual 
solace and endearment. You have just seen 
two beings debarred from the enjoyment of 
each other, by a thick-headed cruelty ; they 
are two of ten thousand ; this woman is one of 
twenty thousand ; of all the forlorn situations 
to which humanity can be reduced in civil 
society, perhaps her's is the worst. She is 
shunned by the stiff-necked, who walk on, and 
elevate their snouts, at the vice hatched by 
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their own folly; insulted by the cruel anddisscn 
lute, who delight in human woe. This is one of 
the numberless baneful consequences of legis- 
lating against Nature, of attempting to subvert 
fundamental laws, in themselves incapable of 
subversion. We are gravely told to mortify 
our fleshly lusts ; that is, to destroy inclinations 
given for an enjoyment consonant with reason ; 
to extinguish desires, without which the world 
Would be depopulated ; by which we were 
called into being : do not think I mean to ad- 
vocate the cause of promiscuous concubinage, 
which in the human race can be easily proved 
to be against their nature; or to decry mar* 
riage, marriage just and holy—the union of 
two fond hearts. It is right, and necessary 
for the preservation of good order in the world, 
that every man should maintain his own off- 
spring through the age of childhood ; and how 
could he distinguish his own, unless engaged 
to one, by some tie which both the parties 
shall consider a moral obligation ? And such 
ts the reasonable gratification of the passion of 
love, which was implanted for wise purposes, 
and which all the pretended denial and legi- 
slation in the world will never extirpate or 
even diminish. I fancy it will be rather dif- 
ficult to Convince young persons of opposite 
sexes, by what are termed ' prudential mo« 
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tives,' that they were not intended for each 
other: Nature and 6 worldly prudence/ are 
generally most confoundedly at logger-heads. 
Talking of prudence, puts me in mind of an 
anecdote I have read, of one who was taxed by 
her mother with illegitimate pregnancy, and 
asked how it happened? 6 Because,' said this 
industrious young lady, ' I had nothing else 
to do.* 

" After all, animal passion is the basis of 
love as the more refined sentiment is justly 
termed ; the latter cannot exist without the 
former. Rude, unpolished nations, have no 
notion but of animal gratification ; love only 
becomes the compound emotion we see it in 
civilized life, from the various extrinsic inci- 
dents it meets there ; from coining in contact 
with opposition, jealousy, vanity, devotion, 
delicacy, heroism, modesty, admiration of qua- 
lities, personal beauty, flattery, fancied or real 
likeness, kindness, gratitude. Then it becomes 
a passion made up, more or less, of all the 
feelings, aye, shades of feeling, of which we 
are susceptible: even then, subject to variation 
of intensity and mode of action, according to 
the peculiar constitutional temperament of 
each individual. How then must the moralist, 
the legislator act, to regulate this natural 
ebullition of insurmountable inclination ? Will 
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he follow the advice of him, (can I call him 
man?) who declared a sentiment, 'that pau* 
pers should be restricted from marriage because 
they produced a race of paupers !!' So that a 
man is to be punished in duplicate ; first, by 
being poor, and secondly, by being excluded 
from natural enjoyment, because, forsooth, he 
is so !!! No : he will follow, if he be wise and 
just, as closely on the heels of Nature as he, by 
possibility can : he will most strenuously en- 
courage and facilitate marriage. It matters 
not whether the ' formula 9 of the tie be re- 
ligious or civil, only make it obligatory on 
the conscience of the contracting parties to 
support each other and their children, and he 
has done his part ; his end is answered. As to 
the duration and dissolution of this mutual 
bond, that is another point, with which we have 
nothing to do here ; there is room for immense 
weight of argument and proof to be adduced 
on both sides of the question. But I cannot 
refrain from expressing my doubts, whether, 
when two persons cease to love and esteem, 
and begin, from whatever cause, to regard each 
other with disgust and abhorrence, it is, or is 
not, time they were separated, and free to form 
fresh engagements. 

" Revolting hatred, and adultery, are the 
sure consequents of ill-assorted marriages ; of 
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the parties continuing together after the torch 
of love is extinguished . It is absurd to assert 
that man can find pleasure in the society of 
woman, unless mutual fondness is still the basis 
of the connexion: if once Love is wounded by 
foreign emotion,- he withers, and blooms no 
more : he can only wave his pinions in the 
fresh air of freedom ; touch them with com- 
pulsion they droop powerless to his side. Our 
custom of sueing an adulterer for damages, 
(for base coin as a recompence) for what an ho- 
nourable mind knows is, in itself, without ab- 
lity of recompence, is disgraceful to man as a 
rational being, and places him on a level with 
the brute who reasons not. 

"The first Christians appear to have looked 
on celibacy as a virtue. St. Paul broadly as- 
serts such to be his opinion ; in the next breath 
he corrects himself, and recommends marriage. 
With regard to his first position, it would 
argue temerity to utter such an expression in 
the present day ; it would not suit the temper 
of the times. He who should be venturesome 
enough to broach such a doctrine, would stand 
a reasonable chance of a rough greeting, such 
as a sound pelting, or the like. But happily, 
thanks to Nature, we know better; we happen 
to know that woman, woman virtuous and 
constant, confers the summit of felicity. As a 
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ver breathes fragrance, so does her presence 
d as atmospheric, content and gladness : a 
d woman, (and by Nature there are no bad 
s,) is the sum of created perfection, as far 
ve are permitted to know of creation." 



h3 
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LETTER XXI. 



"I promised/' said L -, "this morning, 

to tell you something of the nature of proof, 
called, 'Proof by Demonstration, 9 in its proper 
sense. 

"The most simple demonstratives are 
those of sight and hearing ; if you clearly see 
my person, or plainly hear me speak, as you 
now do, 1 should think no one would success- 
fully attempt to convince you, that you do 
not in fact see and hear me: the senses of 
sight and hearing, applied to objects so close 
at hand, that no deception of appearance can, 
from the nature of things, take place, are 
in themselves actual demonstratives, incon- 
trovertible. Butthe meaning of demonstrative 
proof, in the actions to which that term is 
usually applied, is, when it is applied to bring 
home irresistible evidence to the senses, of 
the existence of some fact as truth, in objects 
before obscure, or distant. Thus, suppose I 
was to stand forth in a circle of savage men, 
ignorant entirely of Natural Causes, and say, 
' I declare that to-night, at a certain hour, the 
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moon shall be seen with a piece hollowed out 
of her side, such appearance to commence at 
such a time; and the hollow to be filled up? 
and disappear at another: 9 (naming certain 
periods), I should imagine their first impulse 
would be to scoff, and think no more about it. 
But if any, more curious than the rest, were 
to observe, and find that such appearance did 
actually take place, agreeably to my prediction, 
the same ignorance would perhaps cause them 
to fall down, and worship me as a god : most 
certainly they would regard me as holding 
commerce with the moon, or in league with 
the objects of their adoration. Now, pre- 
suming that you are by this time wiser than to 
imagine me to be aught than a being as your- 
self, and possessing therefore no supernatural 
powers, exercising no faculties, and disclaiming 
all pretensions to such, but those which per- 
tain also to you; if I offer to teach you the • 
discovered mode, the knowledge through which 
I am able to calculate the time of such ap- 
pearance, and why it takes place, with perfect 
ease ; you would then feel that the only real 
difference between us consisted in my having 
attained a degree of knowledge which you 
had not ; but at the same time you would be 
led to admit, that the science by which I was 
enabled to make the prediction so verified by 
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your sight, most needs be correct and true, 
else how could I have made such prediction; 
not merely that the event should happen on a 
body at an immense distance, to which I could 
naturally have no more access than yourself, 
but that the appearance should likewise begin, 
reach its ultimate magnitude, and entirely 
disappear at given periods. And this is proof 
of any given assertion being founded on truth ; 
that the events predicted, or declared, are af- 
terwards demonstrated, shown to the senses at 
precise points of time. Demonstration fend 
self-proof, are the essence of what we dis- 
tinguish by the name of ' Science,* which is a 
right conception and mastery of principle: 
Art is an application of knowledge acquired) 
to a specific purpose. And we may safely lay 
it down as an axiom, that mere assertion not 
warranted and borne out by a proof suitable 
to its own nature, amounts only to a sound 
without meaning ; it conveys no idea for the 
mind to fasten on. So much for proof by de- 
monstration, which is to knowledge as the sun 
to our earth. 

" We will now resume enquiry into the 
artificial state of man and its results, whether 
those results are past, present, or to come. The 
two first are objects of direct sense ; the third 
must be proved like all other prognosticated 
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future events, by candid, scientific reflection 
and research, and by fair analogous rea- 
soning. 

" In addition to what I have advanced 
on this head, you are further to understand, 
that besides being divided into the two classes 
of rich and poor, which we will call ' division 
of quantity,' and which we have already con- 
sidered, modern society is parted into three 
farther grand compartments, which we may 
well term 'division of quality.' The first is 
that party which for the time being holds the 
reins of Civil Government, of foreign influence 
and balance of power ; of particular sects of 
religious belief and worship, of all sorts of ex- 
clusive emolument and enjoyment, from what- 
ever source arising. The second, are those 
who, generally speaking, possess not these 
advantages; who soaring superior to all 
prejudice, anxious only to be happy in the 
equable diffusion of happiness by means of the 
establishment of all possible practicable 
equality are eager to give and receive every 
information tending to develope truth, without 
regard to forms, which daily experience and 
reflection demonstrably prove to be false, and 
fertile in misery ; who see in every society 
founded on the principle of gradation up- 
wards, from the Pauper to the Sovereign, 
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the selfoown seeds of disunion, of premature 
decay, and disastrous dissolution. The third 
and last, infinitely superior in number to the 
joint amount of the other two, consists of all 
those in subjection to the first, by various de- 
pendencies; of those, who from want of time, 
inclination, or mental energy, never reflect at 
all; who are content to take things as they 
find them ; to believe that, as Jhey term it, 
' what must be, must.' If the second party 
dare to speak, (even thought is attempted to 
be proscribed), their conviction that there must 
be something wrong in a system which gives 
exclusive power and pleasure to only a few, 
that is to the first, these latter have recourse 
to what they have found an excellent expedient 
to stifle the cry ; they sound the trumpet of 
alarm in the ears of the third, saying, ' Listen 
not to those wretches, they are bad men/ 
1 They enlist under their standard, and rally 
round them, every natural weakness, every 
artificial relation and feeling by which man's 
bosom can be stimulated; they work on the 
timid, the proud, the avaricious, the supersti- 
tious, by every device of fear, jealousy, and 
horror : to the weak they say, ' the factious 
and disaffected, (the second) will obtain a re- 
volution and cut all your throats:' to the 
proud ' they will annihilate all distinctions :' 
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to the avaricious ' they will pilfer your coffers :' 
to the superstitious, ' they aim at nothing less 
than the overthrow of the throne and the 
altar.' To all these in congregation, ' beware 
of suffering innovation on the institutions 
sanctified by time, by glory, by wealth, by 
truth.' And yet I blame them not, for they 
have great possessions which they profoundly 
wish to keep entire from sacrilegious hands, 
from philosophic marauders : and hitherto 
they have contrived to do so, by using a com- 
bination of mechanical operation, which is 
every day growing more disjointed and inad- 
equate, from the opposed leverian force of 
general, extended information. What does 
the history of all society of the nature I have 
pointed out, present, but a succession of revolt 
and bloodshed, of a prolonged and wearisome 
struggle between assumed power labouring to 
maintain ascendancy above, and subjection 
striving for extrication from beneath ?" 
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LETTER XXII. 



"I shall premise, however," continued L 

" that the honest mind which endeavours to 
alleviate or remove the sources of the unhap- 
piness so palpably visible in the unnatural lot 
of the greater portion of mankind, or even to 
trace their windings, is too often daunted at 
the onset; too apt to shrink from the ridicule, 
which those interested in continuing the present 
systems, invariably throw on its laudable at- 
tempt; from the malign aspersions, the in- 
vective which they heap, as of course, without 
remorse, on all who incline to step forward in 
the cause of suffering humanity. The man 
who resolutely divesting himself of habit and 
prejudice, of the false impressions imbibed 
from early childhood, resolves to know 
Truth, if haply she may be found, is sure to be 
assailed, threatened, mimicked, and insulted, 
with abuse the most pitiful and inane, with 
derision the most paltry, stupid, and futile, 
wholly unworthy of the exaltation to which 
human attainment boasts to have arrived. 'His 
honesty is decried as presumption, his avowal 
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of naked truth as sedition; his exposure of 
existing abuse, as demoralization.' It is di- 
ligently whispered to timidity, ignorance, and 
bigotry, ' Take heed, beware of that man,' he 
fears neither God nor devil; 9 or some such 
sweeping clause of excommunication. He 
who mdeavours to reform, has undertaken a 
task mighty indeed ; he has to encouifter and 
combat against the combined forces of habit, 
interest, prejudice, selfish pride, idleness, 
avarice, and bigoted superstition, a tolerably 
formidable array; to wage an unequal contest 
against this precious septemvirate, this ' holy 
alliance, 9 who, linked hand in hand as twin sis- 
ters, have danced roughshod round the world, 
kicking up their heels and playing all sorts of 
harlequinade, jigging merrily to an accompa- 
niment of sighs and groans. But contempla- 
tive philosophy is not dismayed; she sees 
through the links of this 'chain of Dames;' 
after patiently waiting, a long sad interval, 
forced to suspend her own sweet strain, from 
the prevalence of the jingle which has unceas- 
ingly and furiously fiddled round them, re- 
gardless of time and expression; she at last sees 
their lassitude, their exhaustion: they have 
danced their best and begin to pause for re- 
spiration ; they have lost their first graceful 
attitudes and precision of movement; their 
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action is become slow and clumsy. It yet re- 
mains to be seen, whether they will or will 
not be forced to withdraw, and make room for 
a display of talent and of skill, of virtue and 
of knowledge, such as the world has never yet 
seen on its area. The reformer is placed in 
the situation which that great man, M.Necker, 
experienced on a particular occasion. The 
anecdote is told by Marmontel in the memoirs 
of his own life, in his usual admirable style. 

"Necker had, in the presence of three of 
his enemies and of the king, successfully re- 
pelled an accusation of Bourboulon : his me- 
morial, in which he had libelled Necker's 
4 Exposition of Finance,' was by the latter 
incontestibly disproved: but when the king 
asked Maurepas, one of the hostile triumvirate, 
what he thought of the calculation and state- 
ment? the wily old courtier replied, 'I think, 
sire, that it is as full of truth as of modesty? 

"On another occasion, shortly after, 
Necker asked to be admitted to the privy 
council, where, as director of finance, he 
thought his presence would be at least useful : 
but Maurepas saw, or feigned to see, in so just a 
demand, only a misplaced vanity. ' Who ! you 
in the council,' said he, ' you who do not go 
to mass?' — i Count,' answered Necker, l that 
reason suits neither you or me : Sully did not 
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go to mass, and Sully was of the council; 9 
' M aurepas, in this answer, only caught at the 
ridicule of comparing himself to Sully, and in- 
stead of admission to the council, he offered to 
ask his admission to the cabinet. Necker did 
not dissemble that he considered this offer as 
a derision, and begged to retire from the mi- 
nistry. 

" Alas! how few Necker's, and how 
many Maurepas's, do we daily see ! But so it 
is ; if a man in speaking his mind boldly, lets 
fall a single expression which wilful perversion 
can turn to a point of ridicule, as implying a 
feeling of vain self- approval, so she takes 
special care to do ; to cry him down as a shal- 
low, impudent pretender, without sincerity, 
swayed only by down -right self-interest. 
— 'Who,' says Luxury, (peering from her 
silken couch, and drawling her nasal twang,) 
4 Who are these beggars, these Sans-Culottes, 
who would break in on my hallowed repose ? 
Are they not blood-thirsty traitors, foes to all 
order and rule, wretches on whom wax-lights 
never shone, hatched from the spawn of atheism 
and Revolution ; who have all to gain and no- 
thing to lose by a change, only anxious for a 
scramble in the mire of anarchy ? I'm not at 
home; at any rate bid them wait. Pry 'thee 
leave me to my nap : my head aches most dam- 
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nably, though. I must have waltzed too sail* 
guinely last evening. 

"Besides, do you imagine me to possess 
such presumptuous arrogance, as to pretend 
for an instant, to legislate, and put down by 
my single arm, my feeble voice, a structure 
the growth of ages, fortified by the bands of 
monarchy, riveted and clenched with power 
and legitimacy, and hereditary wrong and mis- 
rule ? All I ever promised was, to tell you 
things by their right names, to show you the 
fabric exposed in naked and hideous deformity; 
in all its rugged outline, when stripped of the 
casings, the patches, which fill up with the daub 
of artifice, its blotched and scarified surface. 
I could have gone much deeper into minutiae ; 
I could have selected numerous, numberless 
instances, instead of a few; but I presume the 
samples shown will sufficiently characterize 
the bulk. Moreover, it is a maxim of mine 
never to pick out detail while I can seize out- 
line. No, my friend, believe me, I am not so 
-madly presumptuous as to arrogate the exclu- 
sive office of judge and ruler; I feel my own 
weakness and deficiency every hour. But I do 
mean to contend, that every one has a right to 
give his opinions freely to the hearing, pro- 
vided always that those opinions do not mili- 
tate against social order, and the duty ami 
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noral practice of man, consonant to right rea- 
son. All I meant to advance was, that inequa- 
lity as a basis has had a fair trial, and failed 
sooner or later, in every instance: that anarchy 
&nd revolution are its children, and own no 
other parent. What is revolution, but irritable 
reaction bursting into actual operation, into 
explosion, which from all experience the phi- 
lanthropist contemplates with horror? We 
are well acquainted with inequality as an effect, 
we do not know equality as such, because it 
has never in the memory of man had a fair 
trio/, unless the instance of civilized America 
be such. I did not promise to show you the 
effects of equalization in detail, but to point 
out some of the existing counter-effects of a 
system built on the gradations of rank, as of 
fundamental necessity. To alter the proportions 
of this structure, to place it on a better and 
surer foundation, on the foundation of natural 
justice, and to give finish to its symmetry as a 
whole, must be the work of time and labour, 
of good- will towards men ; of concentrated 
wisdom, of a combination of mental power and 
activity. I say, let what may be right, at 
present we are wrong; and if so, will not a 
mode of conduct opposite to the present, stand 
a chance of being a true antithesis? Perhaps, 
I cannot select a more striking instance of the 
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irritable state of what are termed the Mower 
order,' of their rancorous animosity against 
those denominated their 'superiors,' than the 
notorious fact, that the former always display 
a malignant joy, a triumph open, or suppressed 
with difficulty, when any of the latter are by any 
casualty common to both, reduced to the ge- 
nuine feelings of their common nature — to 
bodily or mental anguish, to death itself. I 
would stake my existence, that if a female in 
all the splendour of beauty and dress, were, in 
descending from her carriage to a ball-room, 
to fall accidentally, the 'mob' assembled to 
witness the entree, would raise a shout of 
savage joy at the disaster, as it were instinc- 
tively. It is true, Nature would prevail the 
next instant; if injured, they would pity and 
assist : what then is the meaning of their first 
effusion of unnatural ferocity? May we not 
well ascribe it to an emotion of bitter triumph, 
at beholding one so lately envied, hated be- 
cause preparing to enjoy what they feel them- 
selves excluded from, suddenly reduced to 
vulgar level, or writhing in the pain which 
they so often too falsely imagine peculiar to 
themselves? Certainly it can be traced to no 
other source. 

" But the adherents to the present sys- 
tem of things, who censure innovation on the 
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graduated scale at present established, as 
quixotic and impracticable, constantly ex- 
claim with a good deal of natural sarcasm to 
those en the other side, who are favourable 
to practicable equality. 

" Will you, who talk so loudly of redress 
of grievances and reduction of possession, 
who would seem to aim at dividing the quar- 
tering of our cake into thinner slices ; who 
speak of these sacrifices aa easily as if they 
were to be accomplished over a pinch of snuff; 
will you, we ask, come forward and set the 
first example?' Without hesitation, I answer, 
that for myself, I would. I presume not 
singly, to fix maximums, or minimums to 
others ; but for my own part, as an individual, 
I swear by every tie that can bind the heart 
of man, I have no wish to possess more than 
such an extent of surface, of possession, than 
shall enable me, with the labour of myself 
and family thereon, to enjoy food and cloth- 
ing of necessity, even with my fellow -men. 
But at the same time let it never be forgot- 
ten, they ask a most unfair question, and put 
it, when asked, on a wrong bearing : for this 
reason, such a sacrifice must be simultaneous 
and general ; it can from its nature begin in 
no particular quarter, nor can any one soli- 
tary individual be pointed out in that way, 
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from whom it shall originate in the first in- 
stance. Such a mutation must be generated 
by common consent, from a thorough convic- 
tion of its necessitous expediency ; by an Act 
of State which shall recognize the adoption 
of all practicable extension of equality as an 
inherent right wrested from man by foreign 
violence, or through indolence in himself, and 
now to be restored as one of the properties 
of his existence, no longer to be withheld, 
now that the eyes of all men are opened to 
first principles and inalienable natural laws. 
" Nor did I mean to argue, (if you so 
thought you mistook me altogether,) that upon 
trial, it would be foiind possible that every one 
should bold the same extent, the same unity 
of possession: numberless incidents might 
occur which would render an attempt to form 
exactly defined equality abortive. But I do 
mean to say most confidently and unreservedly, 
that it is quite possible to act the converse of 
what we do now ; to recognize equality as a 
basis, and not inequality : to make the former, 
instead of the latter, the common centre on 
which the social machine shall revolve. It is 
possible to legislate on that as a fundamental 
principle, to keep that as a goal fixed and 
everlasting, to which the eyes, the motions of 
the legislator, and those governed, should be 
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directed with unceasing vigilance; which 
should be left wide open to every man's view, 
and never again lost sight of: the ulterior in- 
cidents arising out of this gradual change 
must be regulated by concurrent circumstances, 
the operators must be guided by occurrences 
as they successively present themselves." 
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LETTER XXIII. 



"The old question, 'Who's to begin V is similar 
to that raised between our two great political 
parties, the Whigs and Tories : the Whigs cry, 
'Put down the rotten boroughs. 9 — 'What 
barefaced impudence!' sneer the Tories, who 
advocate the necessity of their existence, 'why 
you who raise the cry, are yourselves sitting 
in Parliament, returned for many of these 
very boroughs : do, pray, set the example of 
opening your own corruption first.' — 'No:' 
rejoin the Whigs, and very justly, € we shall 
do no such thing: as it is, we can scarce 
make a stand against you in the national as- 
sembly : if we parted with those, we should > 
lose our representation, and even the little 
influence we possess now. Nevertheless, we 
deprecate this system of foul corruption and 
intrigue, and only want to obtain an enact- 
ment of the State to put it down entirely ; then 
we shall be all on a par, then all parties will 
start fairly together ; but you must be fools 
to imagine we shall part, exclusively of your 
doing so, with that which keeps us in existence; 
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even though we may abhor as pernicious and 
vile, the principle on which it is founded. 

" 1 do verily believe, that if our mono- 
polizers could catch air, one of the pabula of 
life, as they seize on surface, they would 
bottle and sell it retail, as they do the latter : 
happily it is of a nature which eludes their 
grasp; certainly not from want of good- will 
in them to forestal it. But the last and most 
important point which I would suggest to the 
exclusive possessors is this: Had you not 
better part with a good grace, with some of 
that which, after all the questions raised on it, 
is of so precarious a tenure, that you never 
will be able to hold it in security but for a 
few generations? which will be infallibly 
taken from you by force, and yourselves treated 
cohtumelf ously withal ? Would it not be wiser 
to throw more into hotchpot, as our old legal 
phrase is, to throw such monstrous inequality 
into a lump, and each draw forth a fairer 
portion ? Had you not better make a merit of 
necessity, especially as this excess of possession 
has palled on the senses, has devoured you 
with a chagrin, a weariness and satiety, which 
cause you to hate your own couch of down, 
and envy the pallet of labour? 

u When sucli queries as these are put to 
the rich, a few muse and ponder ; manv scoff 
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in hysteric derision ; and those who vaunt in 
fancied superiority of right feeling, ask, 
' What mean you by our being ejected from 
the seats of our ancestors, from those domaini 
which are as much our right and inheritance 
as the rood of garden-ground is the la- 
bourer's ?' I would calmly answer, ' I mean 
this ; that Revolution is the never-failing re- 
sult of excessive gradation. I mean to say, 
that every inch of ground, which every one of 
you possess over and above what would suf- 
fice to support you and your children in 
necessary food and clothing, is primA facie an 
infringement on natural la w« Can you dis- 
prove that assertion ? It is in vain that yon 
talk of bounty to numerous dependants, of 
ancient services rendered to your country, of 
patents of nobility ; these are are all artificial 
relations. I can listen to Jthem, can make all 
allowance to the frail emotion of regret, at 
the idea of spoliation, which prompts this enu- 
meration ; but when re-action throws off the 
yoke of rule, when anarchy thunders at your 
defenceless gates, when the physical force of 
numbers of the people, so long, so madly set 
at nought, grown drunk with their oppressors' 
blood, revelling in all the delirium of revenge, 
when they proscribe their victims for slaughter, 
who shall deliver you? who shall erase your 
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names from thfe list of vengeance? what will 
prayer and repentance avail with a' populace 
who have once tasted blood ? Then will you 
begin to cry, and the cry is that of Nature, 
* Take our lands, our mansions, our wealth; 
we freely give them, only spare our lives :' 
' No,' say the people, reeling in the intoxi- 
cation of success, ( we will now have all; 
comrades, strike home, these are the death- 
blows of slavery: 9 and the knife is driven to 
the haft. 

"Will any one contend, this bloodshed is 
not the result immediate or more distant, of 
excessive gradation? Let him turn to the 
revolution of his own times, that of France ; 
let him read there, if honours, titles, wealth, 
even disinterested virtue itself, weighed a 
feather, when the balance of public opinion 
oiice kicked the beam : and what was the con- 
sequence? No efforts of the vindicators of 
Nature, of the band of philosophic philan- 
thropists with whom France was at that period 
teeming, could restore equipoise. A blood- 
thirsty, remorseless faction, seized the reins 
of power, wallowed in gore, and sacrificed in 
frantic fury, without distinction, all who stood 
in the gap to oppose them. Multitudes have 
had the effrontery to assert (to what length 
of assertion will not bigotry and prejudice go) 
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that what they choose to denominate 6 False 
Philosophy' caused the French re-action. 
Gracious Heaven 1 I shall choke : what foul 
atrocious libel, what slanderous calumny is 
this? Why, the virtuous men, the philosophers 
of France, the very men who had illumined 
the civilized world to the farthest verge of the 
horizon of science, were dragged to the same 
scaffold with those who might have saved the 
country from anarchy, had they timely listened 
to good advice! No, no, my friend, trust me, 
revolution spares no party; levels every 
barrier. That a re-action must take place in 
England, as matter of strict necessity, unless 
checked by measures of efficient wisdom, is as 
clear as any deduction ever drawn from clear 
premises. At this moment her subjects, 'the 
many,' are bowed down with unmerited suf- 
fering, galled, and cut to the quick; they are 
merely awed to abject subjection by the armed 
governmental force, and this the latter well 
know. What a horrible state of things, in a 
country which boasts to have attained the very 
summit of civilized excellence and happiness ! 
Precisely the same causes that gave birth to 
the ferment, and at last served to ignite the 
popular rage in the Gallic capital, will give 
birth to that which will burst forth here. 
France fell not from false philosophy ; Oh do; 
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she fell from mis-government, hot-headed bi- 
gotry, apathy towards the sufferings of human 
nature. Because the knowledge of the people 
waged war with the principles of their govern* 
ment. And so will Britain unless her gover- 
nors will consent to retrace their course, to say 
honestly, 'We have erred, let us see our way 
and amend. 9 Would they be but thus candid 
and sincere, they would receive joyftil co- 
operation from united intellect, from talent, 
brilliant as that which enlightened France 
ere she sunk, dragging with her the hopes 
of Europe, who. had fondly looked to her as 
the central mart from whence philanthropy, 
knowledge, and happiness, were to flow in a 
triple stream. The lands of the great {pro- 
prietors were confiscated, and sold in the 
usual way for the State's use ; but no divi- 
sional equalization, no true recognition of the 
rights of man took place, at least were not 
placed on a permanent footing. One tyranny 
was, as usual,, succeeded by another, worse 
and more enslaving* May our fate be the re- 
verse of theirs, 

u Why should we be ashamed to act as 
prudence dictates ? avoid the fury of the storm 
by timely listening to the hollow murmur 
which precedes it?" 
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LETTER XXIV. 



" The first proceeding imperiously requisite to 
pave the way for the re-admission of man into 
the bosom of Nature, to prepare him for the 
reception of the happiness peculiarly his own, 
6 as man 9 is to pursue a widely different plan 
in what we term 'education/ his mental in- 
struction ; as to its quantity, quality, and mode 
of communication. It is foreign to my purpose, 
here to enter into detail as to what he ought, 
or ought not to learn ; but I will make a slight 
enumeration of a few leading particulars. 

"Almost every individual will require dif- 
ferent shades of treatment, according to in- 
dividual temperament, natural bias of incli- 
nation, power of application, and the earlier 
or later development of faculty. I apprehend 
it matters but little whether a man acquires 
this or that knowledge, a year sooner, or a 
year later ; but I humbly conceive, it makes an 
immense difference to himself and his felloe- 
men, whether he proves in the sequel U good 
or bad citizen. How any result, but disgrace 
and degradation, and defeat of good intention, 
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can ensue from the mode of tuition at present 
in general vogue, I am at a loss to imagine. 

" The usual plan pursued, is, to tear him 
away at a tender age, while his husk is yet 
green, to the roof of some relentless peda- 
gogue ; to be battered into shape by the latter, 
in the first instance, for want of precocity ; 
and to be bullied and kicked by bigger boys, 
to expedite his symmetry, in the next: the 
engines of terror Couched in divers forms, are 
set in fearful array against his soul. What 
fine minds, what dawning powers of intellec- 
tual superiority, are thus but too often nipped 
in the bud, blunted, crushed for ever ! Here, 
here, behold the rise of passions denominated 
4 evil.* To thh s6urce refer the blasting of 
virtuotig propensity. Here view the spring 
of revengeful vows, of malignant triumph over 
the weakness of others; of cunning, of avarice, 
pride, cowardice, theft, murder. It is perfectly 
surprising to me, that any virtue at all, emerges 
from these dr&ary abodes, these forced tasks 
of ignorant labour, these tears of pain and 
y 6ung despair. If the seminary is of the better 
sort, that is, devoted to the reception of the 
children of the higher orders, the first serious 
employment is, to inhale as much drudgery in 
the acquisition of languages called 'the 

learned,' of the classic authors of Greece and 

h3 
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Rome, as can be crammed into a space of in- 
tellectual capacity as yet narrow, and de* 
manding much expansion. These he acquires 
by rote, as a parrot, and with just as much 
understanding of their intrinsic value. I speak 
the more confidently on this head, because I 
happen to have witnessed a good deal of this 
sort of thing myself. Do not think I am de- 
crying these models of grace and beauty; I 
know their excellence full well; I know that 
every line of them, properly acquired at a 
proper time, will furnish a new idea. All I 
would urge is, that they are taught much too 
early; before the mind can bear their weight 
as it should be borne ; before it can appreciate 
their loveliness. Does any scholar mean to 
gravely tell me, that a child can catch the 
mournful elegance of Virgil? If he says 'yes,' 
perhaps he will further pronounce, that the 
child aforesaid will see through the dark al- 
lusions in the Choroi of Sophocles ; he may as 
well advance one position as the other. I ad- 
vise to postpone these acquirements which are, 
after all, strictly speaking, supernumerary, to 
riper years, when they will be relished as they 
deserve. It is premature drudgery which 
causes the distaste that ensures their being 
afterwards thrown on one side, with contempt 
and execration." 
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"If the young, subject is timid, let him be 
drawn, forth most tenderly and assiduously. 
Let the mind of a child expand without fore-, 
ing: do not the flowers bloom without being 
torn open ? Cultivation will improve their fra- 
grance, will give them double blossoms, but 
their buds open spontaneously, nevertheless. 
The mind, when prematurely forced, is like a 
sickly exotic; when matured at the root, but 
allowed to grow in luxuriance upwards, it re- 
sembles a healthy, native plant. It will be 
said, 'pruning improves the fruit.' I know 
it .does ; but it must be most judicious pruning, 
or else better leave it in wildness ; its wildness 
will at least be that of Nature. Do not skilful - 
prupers turn the young wood to the best ad- 
vantage, lay it in scientifically, and select the. 
most vigorous? Do they not get an aspect 
suitable to the habits of the tree? As to re- 
ligious instruction, I shall say but one word 
about it. Talking one day on the latter branch, 
to a friend, be made what I thought a very 
absurd speech. ' Sir,' said he, ' I would not 
let my children, even when adults, read the 
Bible on any account, it would tend to harden 
their hearts, and make them what I would they 
should not be.' Now this was dreadfully 
wrong, although I. am certain he thought his 
conduct right: he did not believe in the di- 
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vinity of Scripture; bat if he did not, surely 
he ought to have given his family a chapce of 
doing so, or not, as conviction directed. Hi* 
mode of action was just as absurd, and as sub- 
versive of the real interest of truth, as it is to 
proscribe the perusal of works termed ' blas- 
phemous.' How can truth be elicited without 
hearing and reading on both sides? My own 
rule is, to hear all fairly, to listen to every 
advancement on different sides of every ques- 
tion, and in no instance wilfully to shut out 
conviction. 

"A young person should be encouraged to 
retain much confidence, yet still more diffi- 
dence ; to endeavour to draw correct conclu- 
sions from evidential premises j to acquires 
knowledge of himself, of men and things as 
they are, and not as they appear: to speak his 
thoughts freely ) and to require demonstrative 
tests of their rectitude ; to abhor a lie, and to 
fear no man . The laws of Nature as instanced 
in the material and immaterial world, should 
be submitted to his close inspection. The 
certain misery occasioned by deviation from 
those laws, should be pointed out early and 
easily, as they may be : let him early learn to 
feel the sweet glow of satisfaction arising from 
a kind or good office bestowed on his fellows. 
' Do unto others as you would they should do 
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unto you,' is a law of Nature interwoven in 
our being. So are the sacred rules of ' mine 
and thine ;' the natural justice of man's heart 
will freely acknowledge them ; the slightest 
collision will kindle these latent sparks; they 
are not deep-seated. Can any stronger proof 
be wanted of the radical badness of the present 
system, than the increase of public crime, in 
spite of the ' heal-alls 9 continually applied to 
it? 

"I mean here to mention, by the way,the plan 
adopted by England of propagating the Gospel 
in foreign parts : at the moment she is doing 
this, the major part of her own population are 
sunk in the deepest barbarism, in ignorance 
dark as the grave. Is it not cruel, thus to 
divert and expend the funds to which, in na- 
tural justice and reason as being for beneficial 
purposes they are first entitled ? As to sending 
translations of the Old Testament to people 
immersed in ignorance of causation, we may as 
well put 'Newton's Principia' into the hands 
of a sucking babe, who will understand the 
deductions of the latter just as much as these 
poor creatures do the rhythm of the former. 
It has been said, "great is the mystery of god- 
liness. Indeed it is. 

"With respect to the New Testament the 
case is different : its practicable morality must 
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admit of universal assent; but here again pre- 
cept wants enforcement by example : how can 
we expect the poor to receive these gifts with 
thankfulness, unless the donors, shew a cor- 
responding demeanour? What must untutored 
simplicity, which measures things by outward 
vision only, think of the man who, putting the 
Gospel into his hands, strongly recommends 
temperance to the donee, and is himself well 
known to be an habitual slave to excess of all 
kinds? Of him who preaches up charity, and 
is notoriously a sordid wretch, chokedwiththe 
cares of riches? Of him who expatiates on 
' Christian love, 9 and yet, hard hearted as a 
mill-stone, grinds the faces of the poor? Why, 
I'll tell you what it does ; it winks to the bye- 
standers, as the admonition and gift are de- 
livered, and thinks of them no more. 

u Moreover, let the naked text only, be 
edited and dispersed ; unadorned with anno- 
tations and commentaries. To gloze, by what 
is called ' clearing up,' that which is itself 
the revelation of truth, is absurd. To improve 
that which is excellence supreme, is impossible. 
And besides, before we can persuade the vo- 
taries of Vishnoo and Juggernaut to abandon 
their senseless superstition, in numbers worth 
mentioning, we must gradually impart to them 
the knowledge they now have not, ere their 
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minds can be rightly open for the reception of 
Christian morality. A respect must still be 
shewn for their ancient belief, for the customs 
handed down from their forefathers: but above 
all, they must, by exemplary conduct on the 
part of those who undertake to impart such 
knowledge, be firmly convinced that the latter 
have no sinister design in view ; that their in- 
structors are indeed wiser and happier than 
themselves. Think you the Hindoos will ever 
be converted 'as a mass/ to the religious 
faith ofEuropeans ; of those men whom, with 
peace and contempt of worldly possession in 
their mouths, they daily see brawling about 
trifles among themselves, devastating by 
'Mahratta wars;' intent, only on prize and 
plunder ? Never." ~ 
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LETTER XXV. 



"It has often," resumed L , "been to me 

cause of extreme disgust, to hear the rich, 
who do absolutely nothing, inveigh against 
what they are pleased to call c idleness in the 
poor'. They say, c the poor do not know when 
they are well used ; that they will not labour 
cheerfully when labour is in request.* They 
forget that the poor man's labour instead of 
being bestowed on his own, is given to them : 
they reply, * he receives wages, which are equi- 
valent to our surface.' No such thing, they are 
not so. In proof of my contradiction, let any 
proprietor give a labourer a rood of ground 
to be his own, and leisure to work on it as 
such ; and then see, if he will, or will'not, be- 
stow on it the most careful assiduity. It is 
well known, that when a man has made what 
is termed an encroachment on the waste, he 
will slave at it by moonlight, at early dawn 
before he begins his hired work: why is this? 
Because he has a direct interest in the labour 
bestowed, because he sees his own work prosper 
under his hands, and eats the grateful repast of 
his own toil. Let the wealthy cease to accuse 
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poverty of inherent idleness, it is themselves 
who are slothful. The human mind is natu- 
rally active ; it receives a vast impulse from 
cultivation, and when the mind is engaged, the 
body must be also. It is evident the faculties 
of the soul receive as much additional acumen 
from constant exercise, as the body is suscep- 
tible of increased muscular power from the 
process called ' training,' which is proper diet 
and exercise duly apportioned. 

" Let those who fondly imagine, and who 
would as fondly persuade their fellow-men, 
that no great changes of men and things 
are daily taking place ; that the thorough m«- 
tfltion of public opinion ^s only q variation 
which has occurred often in times past ; that 
all the currents of thought will remain still 
subject to the old regime, to the same controul 
from the same source of fantasm ; and that the 
forebodings of those on the other side are vi- 
sionary : let them, 1 say, consider the force of 
the mighty engine which is silently working 
these changes, ' the press.' Let them enquire 
of any intelligent keeper of the houses of 
public resort, whether their companies of me- 
chanics argue and dispute on only the same to- 
pics which they did twenty years back ? They 
will answer, 'certainly they do not.' The topics 
which are now urged in debate are the natural 
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equality of man, the cruelty of their rulers, 
their own privation and degradation, their 
burning hatred and thirst for vengeance ; not 
unfrequently an exclamation of wonder at 
what they have been all about so long, mingled 
with curses at what they now begin to deem 
their own supineness. 

" In a few years, the arts of reading and 
writing will become universal ; will actually 
become so common as to cease to be held in es- 
timation as ' extra' acquirements ; their plenty 
will cause their value to sink in the mart of 
knowledge; their diffusion will ensure their 
cheapness, as that of any other plentiful com- 
modity. Does a man's mind receive no fresh 
impetus from reading and weighing the ideas 
of a writer more versed in general information 
than himself? — The event will prove who 
augurs most correctly. 

" I have often observed the muscular con- 
tortion visible in the countenances of the 
children of poverty ; their features drawn out 
of regularity by the pinchings of hunger and 
suffering. I am by no means convinced but that 
the lower classes would, from their plainer 
food and strong exercise, in the average num- 
ber of instances, excel the higher in point of 
personal beauty ; in strength and agility they 
do excel; but, alas! they are, as a sportsman 
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would say, < overtrained,' they are carried 
beyond the mark. 

" And now, me thinks, 1 hear some conscious 
beauty break in upon us, unable to curb her 
indignation, with, 'Well! Mr. Philosopher, 
6 and what would be the consequences to such 
as I, if your silly notions were literally carried 
into effect?' I should bow with all humility, 
and reply, ' The main difference, Madam, in 
consequence to yourself would be, that you 
would learn to apply those pretty hands (allow 
me to touch them — very soft and nice indeed* 
it is almost a pity) to the uses for which they 
were given you. Will you permit your wait- 
ing-woman to lay her hand on the table beside 
your's — I don't see any material difference in 
the construction of the two : Marv's is rather 
larger, but it is possible her lover would pre- 
fer its pressure to your own, for all that. I 
perceive each of you have the same number of 
fingers, and the sinews of both move in pre- 
cisely the same direction, and appear to me to 
be worked by similar muscles : I opine, they 
would with a little practice, knit and spin 
right well. Instead of lolling in listless sloth, 
motioning 'Quasha to tell Fibba, to tell 
Quaco, to pick up the pin which lies at your 
ladyship's foot,' you would become so do- 
mestic ! you would be immersed to the wrists, 
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yea, to the very elbows, kneading the dough 
which is to be made bread for the consumption 
Of yourself, your husband, and your children: 
and he, grateful at the sight of the cheerful 
repast prepared by hands so dear, on his return 
from the culture of his own, instead of holding 
out, as now, a forefinger like a picklock key, 
would advance with a sort of rush infinitely 
agreeable, and give you a kiss of astonishing 
zest. 

"But, my fair accuser would rejoin — 'but 
I shall have no music, no dancing, no visiting.' 
4 You should enjoy all thtee in perfection : 
music would be familiar to all who chose to 
cultivate a taste for its acquirement; so much 
time would there be to spare, after necessary 
employment. Dancing and pantomime are 
the language of all nations, even of the most 
savage : much more would such as you con- 
tinue to excel in graceful movement. You 
might dance in the moonlight, like Shenstone's 
fays and fairies, on the 'turf embroidered 
with daisies exceeding the parian floor: 9 and 
for visiting ! exchange a thousand offices of 
kindness in each other's dwellings, untainted 
by the foul scandal, thevituperative ill-nature, 
now their constant inmates. 

" This is all mighty well, but my carriage, 
my dress ! (a faint shriek on the last word.) 
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" Your carriage, lady, I know is irksome even 
now ; how you dread the daily airing with 
Papa and Flora! (a sly smile;) I knew you 
did. What were those nicely-turned feet and 
ancles made for ? they would be even slenderer, 
if used as Nature formed them to be. 'Well, 
well, but the dress, the dress!' — ' Well, then 
to the dress : here goes; though really it is 
awful. In the first place, I must remind you 
of what Thomson says, who appears to have 
been a good judge of these matters : speaking 
of his Lavinia, he says, 

'Loveliness 
Needs not the aid of foreign ornament, 
Bat is, when anadorn'd adorn 'd the most/ 

or words to that effect. But seriously, I am 
confident that if my Utopian schemes were to 
succeed even in a partial degree, such disco- 
veries, such an extension of individual inge* 
nuity, would be made from the leisure afforded 
to active and cultivated intellect, in the arts, in 
chemical and mechanical process; modes of 
operative workmanship would be so arranged 
and simplified, that with very small assistance 
from friends, dress and ornaments most elegant, 
might be wrought at home, without quite so 
much aid from those hells for children, and 
adult V manufactories.' I never hear the click, 
the bus of their machinery, without fancying 
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the laugh, the flap of demon's wings, exulting 
in the torments of the hapless infants there 
huddled in their own close atmosphere, 
breathing contagion, shut in from the fresh 
air of liberty. Even now, what becoming at- 
tire is prepared by the sole use of the piercer, 
the scissars, and the needle ! How charming 
you would be, clad in the work of your own 
industry!' — ' Well, perhaps I might; (stealing 
a sidelook in the glass;) but there is a some- 
thing, for absence of which nothing can make 
amends : how void of all politeness we should 
be ; no stately reserve, no haughty demeanour, 
they would be scouted I suppose?' — 'Madam, 
believe me, persons of common sense laugh at 
them heartily, even now; they are articles 
more scoffed at every day. Who cares for the 
airs of aristocratic insolence, but the cap-in- 
hand dependants, who are exposed to their 
immediate fury ? Even they mimic them the 
next moment, and load the dealers in such 
contraband stuff with execrations. For my 
own part, I have long been of opinion, that 
what is termed the extremity of fashionable 
ease and grace, is the very acme of cruelty 
and rudeness. When once politeness becomes 
artificial, it ceases to be such : true politeness 
springs from the heart, without dissimulation, 
without effort ; it is nothing more than the 
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diffusion of kindness and good-will, happy 
itself, delighting to impart equal happiness to 
others : the boorishness you dread, is solely 
the result of hardness of heart generated from 
ignorance. Grace, in the expression of kind- 
ness, Hows from pure Nature; no one was 
ever graceful from artifice, effort, or imitation : 
real, innate grace is Nature. I always see 
more elegance in the unstudied speech and at- 
titude of good-natured, winning artlessness, 
than in the formal, hacknied mannerism, 
founded on the abandonment of natural ex- 
pression. 

"The advancement of knowledge will be a 
general cement to the union of mankind. That 
knowledge in its proper sense operates as such, 
is evident, from the fact of the philosophers of 
all nations corresponding on good terms, while 
the rest of the world have been diligently em- 
ployed in murdering each other on the most 
trifling occasions. Philosophical enquiry is 
the bond of peace. If its disciples have dis- 
puted, they have done so without drawn wea- 
pons and ill blood. If men of talent in general, 
can obtain literary leisure by exemption from 
the distress and abstraction of mind attendant 
on want, (and who has not talent, power of 
application of mind to some point ?) how rapid 
will be the strides of science ! If she has ad- 
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vanced thus far, rising with cumbrous effort 
from beneath the load of tyranny, superstition, 
and zmlful misrepresentation, which have in vain 
tried to crush and overwhelm her, what may 
we not expect when she is fostered by the 
hand of freedom, civil and religious, defended 
by the common good-will of man ?'* 

" Let us conclude, by hoping that the en 
is fast approaching, when the sword shall 'be 
turned into ploughshares; 9 when every man 
' shall sit under the shade of his own vine,' and 
when wisdom shall be indeed juBti&ed of her 
children." 



\ 
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LETTER XXV. 



To-day, as we were taking our usual ramble. 

It said, " You may perhaps recollect I 

mentioned in the conversation preliminary to 
the disquisitions we have made, ' That your 
conscience, and by consequence the con- 
science of every man, when thought shall be 
rendered subject to the dominion of right 
reason, must become your guide. 9 If the or- 
thodox had over-heard that discourse they 
would have scouted the idea, they would 
have exclaimed, 'What egregious folly do 
these scepties commit at the first onset, 
who attempt to reduce the rules of moral con- 
duct to a standard as variable as the shades of 
intellect in each individual, to a focus which 
dilates or contracts, as passion or prejudice 
may be its particular lens. Look at the atro- 
cious barbarities which mark those who have 
no morality, save the dictates of this vaunted 
conscien9e, which apostacy so cries up as the 
spring of good ; look to the countries on which 
our Revelation has not yet shone, covered with 
' gross darkness, 9 their people abandoned to 
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every evil impulse, 'sheep without a shepherd. 1 
All this sounds well at the first brunt, and has 
deterred many an enquiring mind in the very 
outset of scientific research : be it our part, 
however, on this head to be rather headstrong; 
to draw aside the veil of prejudice, and disre- 
garding the clamour of the exclusively right- 
eous, to pursue still more earnestly the path 
of reasonable enquiry. 

" In this land of arts and manufactures, 
there are few persons but are aware, how much 
the completion of any given article of work- 
manship is facilitated, by the division and 
minute appropriation of the stages of the 
labour by which it is wrought. In the same 
way 9 disputed physical or metaphysical points 
may be generally simplified very considerably, 
by a primary division of the subject matter 
necessary to be adduced for their elucidation; 
by placing such in clear context, in argumenta- 
tive series, and by cautiously abstaining from 
drawing any inferences but those strictly war- 
rantable from the premises established by ex- 
perienced observation. Let us in pursuance 
of this plan of division proved so beneficial, 
proceed to enquire somewhat more closely 
into the fair interpretation of conscience,' and 
what meaning such term conveys to the mind 
of candour and benign intention. And first, as 
to the division. 
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" I propose to divide the term into two 
chief points of bearing, and I think the only 
two which can be rightly deemed its legitimate 
acceptations, that is, into 'conscience intuitive,' 
and 'conscience inculcated.' I think all who 
are not wilfully cased in measureless conceit 
would concede, that the first is one of the in- 
terwoven feelings inherent in the nature of 
man ; the latter an impression from extrinsic 
incident, and often wholly subversive of the 
former : of these in order. 

"Intuitive, inborn conscience 9 then, I take 
to be that ' instinctive consciousness/ which 
every man born into the world feels seated in 
his heart's core, there enthroned beyond the 
reach of eradication from every cause ; which 
no change of time or circumstance can sear 
entirely, and contained in the comprehensive 
precept, ' do unto others as you would they 
should do unto you.' It may be further ob- 
jected, that that moral, natural law, will not 
serve for all men and at all times, because some 
will bear without resentment behaviour from 
their fellows, which others cannot. And this 
objection is partly well founded ; for all are 
not alike in point of nervous sensibility, and 
therefore, strictly speaking, what is matter of 
offence or injury to one, is not so to another; 
though this will be best discussed under our 
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second head of enquiry. But surely, I say, no 
one will be mad enough to deny for a moment, 
but that there are some actions so subversive 
of human Nature itself, so opposite to the ge- 
neral dictates of existence, and so productive 
of the dread of retaliation, that every human 
creature yet born and to be born, is irresistibly 
compelled to bow in internal submission to a 
consciousness of their natural injustice : for in- 
stance, who will assert, that among any people, 
however barbarous, however steeped in ig- 
norance or in dereliction of first principles, 
deliberate homicide is considered by him who 
commits the specific murder, as an action of no 
more consequence than depriving a beast of 
life? (Perhaps 1 am premature in naming 
here, dereliction of natural emotion, which is 
effected by the adoption of the rule of conduct 
comprehended under our term in its second 
definition.) For however such deprivation of 
life may be thereby, (that is by the second,) 
sanctioned, the perpetrator in every case, with- 
out one exception, instantaneously acknow- 
ledges through the medium of internal, mental 
reproof, that, to say the least, he has laid him- 
self open to retaliation,by the commission of a 
similar act of aggression on his own person 
from the friends of the deceased, or by any 
other person though foreign to the conse- 
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quence of the crime, acting on a similar prin- 
ciple of unrestrained violence, which consti- 
tutes the savage feature called retaliation or 
revenge. 

"Feelings contrary to Nature, not im- 
planted in us from the beginning, are besides 
easily detected by another test; that of their 
being in no one instance 'hereditary.' No 
one in their sober senses would pronounce, 
that the precepts of religious error which 
prompt the Hindoos of a certain caste to female 
infanticide, are descendible by transmission 
in blood! That the inherent consciousness of 
the natural unlawfulness of such acts is become 
worn out, by their commission from generation 
to generation, by the command of priestcraft : 
much as Sophistry has invertedNature, she has 
not yet dared to go such lengths. Thanks to 
Nature holy and strong, the inherent yearnings 
'of parental love yet remain in a great measure 
undiminished, even in the regions where ar- 
tifice has usurped or destroyed much or all of 
other natural workings. It would only be 
taking up time uselessly, to moot that which is 
unworthy of altercation; as plain to the meanest 
understanding as the sun at noon-day to un- 
obstructed vision. Let us pass on to the other 
head of our enquiry, to that conceit of right 
or wrong which has not the remotest connec- 
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tion with instinct, but enforced by the caprice 1 
of foreign instruction, and impressed in early I 
youth by the stamp of custom or authority, a 
• "And here we enter on a tract, vast and I 
comparatively trackless, from the wayward- I 
ness of those who have sought to explore its 
extent; it is almost incredible how many well 
meaning, great minds, endowed with ample 
powers of research, have'stopped short in this 
wide valley ; which, had they persevered in a 
straight undeviating line of demonstration, 
unawed by the menaces of prejudiced error, 
encountered by all who are hardy enough to 
pass that way, would long, ere this, have con- 
ducted them to the smiling plains of happiness 
and true kno wledge,teeming with every produf 
tion that can make glad the heart of man. The 
line of natural rectitude is straight and rigid; 
that of inculcated rule undulating and supple: 
The one is, from Superiority, useful to all, and 
to none exclusively ; the other is from man, 
and therefore the creature of petty, capricious 
ignorance, of his intellect not yet expanded 
by the universal philanthropy attendant on 
just reflection ; on a knowledge of his relative 
position in the world. Murder we have already 
considered : the crime of theft ranks next in 
consequence, to man as a social animal, and it 
is to him only as such, that its commission is 
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peculiarly injurious. It is an action consisting 
n the detention, or appropriation, open and 
forcible, or secret and without violence, by 
>ne man, of that, be it what it may, which 
mother may justly claim as his right and pro- 
perty exclusive : it will be seen at a glance, 
that the turpitude of the act rests on the same 
basis that such counter claim does, and may 
be branched out, as indeed it is, into number- 
less forms of witholding and compulsion, ac- 
commodated to the particular laws of exclusive 
property recognized in any particular social 
compact. In civilized society it is an estab* 
lished maxim founded on the necessity of the 
preservation of good order between its mem- 
bers, 'that no one should put his hand in his 
neighbour's pocket, because he himself is poor. 9 
In England we have another peculiar funda- 
mental rule of law, recognized and enforced 
by the principles of our government, which 
is 'that no man shall starve, shall perish 
from absolute want of food, clothing, and 
shelter, however idle and dissolute, however 
apparently deserving of abandonment. 9 Our 
wealthy contribute to the maintenance of the 
destitute, by a tax levied under the name of 
' the Poor's Rate ;' by which the latter are to 
be watched from actual famine. Now does 
not this go far to prove my former position, 
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'that every one by birth inherits an equal 
right to participation in the pabula of animal 
life? 9 Is not the exaction of this impost, a tacit 
acknowledgement that the poor who hold no 
surface immediate, or resulting, as would ap- 
pear on the face of the position, are after all 
supported by the rich, who are manifestly the 
exclusive possessors? Or in other words, that 
the latter are compelled to give them produce, 
or means of purchase, the result of their own 
superficies ? But note the unjust consequence 
of this awkward attempt at equalization : this 
would-be fair distribution : if those who have 
not, displease those who have, the latter di- 
rectly exhibit a bugbear, ' hold your tongues/ 
they say, ' or we will gag you, and cut off the 
supplies for which you are dependent on our 
bounty; and what will become of you then, ye 
factious?' And f the herd, ignorant and blind, 
have cowered and grovelled; but will they 
cower and grovel for ever, or will knowledge 
become a general neutralizer to Patrician 
acidity ? The worm that is trod on will turn, 
and so will they ; but will they turn as the 
worm or the adder ? But to return to the cri- 
minality of theft : it certainly must be criminal 
wherever man's care and assiduity can procure 
the smallest acquisition of peculiar benefit. 
All well governed States have concurred in 
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punishing its perpetration, by attaching an 
opprobrium marked with more or less abbor- 
rence,according to the relative value of general 
property in each : a punishment more or less 
severe, according to the facility of its com- 
mission and consequent necessity of suppres- 
sion, on principles of public security. And yet 
with all the enactments against it, perhaps the 
best security is the inculcation of that honor- 
able feeling, which is easily led to fasten an 
indelible stigma on the known or reputed 
thief; I say * reputed, 9 for there is seldom 
smoke without some fire. Robbery cannot be 
tolerated, it is a dire foe to order, a preparative 
to a general scramble, which is only another 
name for robbery in a worse form. If on the 
principles of natural right, before laid down, 
the earth's surface was divided to the greatest 
possible extent of practical utility, if every 
man was permitted to the utmost verge of pos- 
sibility to enjoy the immediate fruits of his 
industry, instead of receiving them entirely in 
the shape of wages and Poor's Rates ; it would 
surely go far, if not to suppress, at least to 
decrease the commission of this crime, and 
would increase the amount of a theft of a far 
different nature: for it would rob the execu- 
tioner of the emoluments of his detestable 

office in somedegito, if not entirelv: the law 

k3 
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would lose some names from its lists of weekly 
vengeance* 

" The next point, which has been called one 
of conscience, I shall touch on very briefly; 
it is the preservation of chastity ; the regulation 
of sexual desire. It is a subject from which 
the delicacy of a polished mind involuntarily 
shrinks; so complex an emotion, that it is 
most difficult to draw the line between natural 
and instructed feeling, as to prohibition and 
indulgence. I think it will be best to dismiss 
it at once, with my old recommendation to 
legislators, ' facilitate early marriage by every 
incentive ; throw no impolitic impediments in 
the way of a propeusity implanted, inextin- 
guishable.' I turn with pleasure to the trac- 
tation of ' conscience inculcated 9 in what we 
may well term its legitimate sense, but by fatal 
error everlastingly confounded with strict in- 
born sense, its converse : I mean to the rules 
of action directed by the precepts of any par- 
ticular religion or mode of conduct, derived, or 
alleged to be derived specially, from superior 
power. 

" Here we may wave our adieus, and cry 
' farewell' to our common parent : Here begin 
the yells of chaotic hubbub ; here we enter the 
darksome labyrinth, whose zig-zags have so 
bewildered man, that he has been frequently 
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tempted to commit violence by cutting them 
to the root, and stood aghast at seeing those 
roots shoot with redoubled vigour : but they 
will be extirpated by instruments which will 
cause them to spring not again; to waste 
in rottenness ; no more to darken the landscape 
with baneful shade. When their boughs, so 
knotty and interlaced, shall trail in the dust, 
the sun of universal philanthropy shall dart 
forth in meridian splendour, shedding mild in- 
fluence on all creation : his fervid rays shall 
dry up the channels of ambitious fanaticism 
wet with human gore; with the blood of 
wretches hired and drugged to fight for the 
system-mongers, who have defiled this lovely 
world ; making it a den of wild beasts and 
gladiators; who have imprecated and de- 
nounced, wrangled and gnashed their teeth, 
in strains that would provoke laughter from 
. a savage ; while their helpless votaries have 
been torn different ways as by wild horses : 
who have stared and sweated, and wiped their 
brow® and returned to the charge afresh, and 
forgetting that the rain falls on the just and 
unjust, have prayed for moisture on their 
parks, regardless of the poor man's garden : 
who, thrusting their sculls out of the casement 
(sash, I mean) cry, 'Aha we have found it; let 
us have lots of eggs, and salted fish, for we 
must be decent.' 
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" The old Puritans used to cry, c liberty of 
conscience and a straight head of hair,' and so 
say I. As to toleration, a boasted boon in some 
countries, it stinks in my nostrils : their tole- 
ration is ' intoleration most intolerant :' it is 
merely this ; that they are mercifully to be 
permitted to mix up or separate the species of 
any religious genus, provided always that they 
impugn not the divine characteristics of that 
genus, however repugnant to daily and com- 
mon vision, reason, experience and practi- 
cability. They are to be led blind-fold into 
the maze of artifice, have some unintelligible 
jargon whispered, just loud enough to put them 
on the fret as to their probable destination, 
and be then left in the lurch by their sapient 
conductors. Thank Heaven! our religious 
freedom is not as theirs : talking of artificial 
conscience, puts me in mind of an odd story:— 
" Not one hundred years ago, a certain 
great man in our courts of law, took his seat 
on the bench, and, for the edification of his 
hearers, said, That during the recess he had 
read our Milton's Paradise Lost; 'that the more 
he reflected the more he was convinced, that 
work was written with a religious intention 
in the author : and hinted, that such his belief 
had some weight in influencing him to give 
the judgment on the question of law before 
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him, which he was about to, and soon after 
did give ! ! !' The doctrine was so novel, that 
the reporters of the daily press, gentlemen 
used to hear strange things, stared with 
amazement. Observe; first, this great po- 
tentate had actually read through the whole, 
yes, the whole of 'Paradise .Lost!' what volumi- 
nous perusal ! ' Think of that, Master Brook:' 
and, secondly, we are told, that presuming the 
author wrote with the intent aforesaid, &c. &c» 
that therefore, &c. &c. which amounts to a de- 
cision ' that it is considered by the court here,' 
that I am to measure my conscience by the 
rule of John Milton, or any other John, how- 
ever preposterous and absurd !! Well said, 
Honesty, this is doing it with a vengeance ; ' for 
what's the fish without the sauce, cries Master 
Gill?' Among the dramatic incidents of this 
sublime poem, (I have read it a dozen times 
through, and never thought of mentioning it 
before, until authority set me an example,) 
the devils are made to resort to that infernal 
composition, gunpowder, to give a pithy ulti- 
matum to their hellish manoeuvres !!! This is 
certainty far-fetched ; but whether far or near, 
I suppose we must stretch the drum-head of 
conscience to credence implicit, or be pointed 
at as revilers of the ideas of Mr. Milton's 
heavenly wars: but enough of this insult to 
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common tense, let us return to subjects of vital 
importance. 

" This inculcated conscience becomes in a 
great measure, in all, in weak subjects totally, 
a second nature : it is known of them in riper 
years by the names of superstition and preju- 
dice; which 'shut up in measureless content/ 
refuse to listen to a single breath of argument, 
pausing at the system in which cunning has in- 
structed them ; which denounce as damnable 
and impious, opinions generated by the evi- 
dence of the senses, and therefore irresistible, 
which may tend to invalidate in the least their 
senseles dogmas, though disproved and belied 
by every evidence which can assail faculty. 
It is this same prejudice shelled and slimed, 
which casing itself in that shell, says, ' I posi- 
tively refuse once for all, to hear any argument, 
however dispassionate and moderate, which 
professes the slightest doubt or variance with 
what I have been drilled to hold in vene- 
ration.' 

" I once said to a disciple of the Koran, 
' have you read our gospel' — < No,' said he, 
with ineffable contempt ' nor do I intend; I 
have made the pilgrimage to Mecca as en- 
joined by our holy prophet; I follow the 
precepts of our holy religion, and am satisfied. 
No man shall persuade me that I am not well 
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governed when I feel that I am so.' This dis- 
ciple had been taught to believe, that part of 
his well-doing consisted in observing a certain 
number of ablutions daily ; the performance 
of those rites with a due reverence, made a 
part of his conscience under our second division : 
had he omitted such on any day, he would have 
laid any unlucky casualty which might have 
befallen him, to the score of such impious in- 
advertence. And so, many a luckless wight 
has verily believed, that misfortune or bodily 
accident has been solely the result of his pro- 
fanation of the Sabbath ; that, had it been 
Monday instead of Sunday, he would not have 
contrived to pitch, dead-drunk, out of his ve- 
hicle, because he could not keep his centre of 
gravity. 

" Oh Man, Man ! How thou art hoaxed, 
and gulled ! Thou art, when bereft of the rea- 
son and common sense which goodness gave, 
an ass most veritable : thine ears do elongate, 
and flap in the gust of folly, most similar to 
the listeners of that same quadruped ; though 
of late they are become less pendulous, more 
pricked forward to the cry of Nature, thy 
grandam. 

" Thou wilt do well to keep them in ele- 
vation above the side-winds and trade-zoinds 
of artifice. 
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LETTER XXVI. 



"It has," continued L , " been much con- 
troverted, whether or not man has a suf- 
ficient source of light, of rectitude, given to 
him by the revelation of Nature ; by the 
springs of internal movement which excite him 
to action. The agitation, the abusive spirit 
of party generated by this query, have been 
and continue to be immense : to this day, the 
population of the civilized, the reflecting part 
of mankind, is convulsed by the debate. As to 
the uncivilized, it enters not into their calcu- 
lations; they do not dream of troubling 
themselves about the matter. The special 
revelationists, so far from settling this contest 
of opinion, by what they received as a decla- 
ration from on high, which should decide the 
point in issue, are occupied in soundly abusing 
each other, because of their differences as to 
the mode in which the gift operates on the 
mind, its primitive causes, its effects patent and 
latent. In this delightful work, the officiating 
ministers abstain from whetting the sword, 
which is a dangerous office, and therefore to 
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be exercised by deputy, as some others are ; 
and although they hate this life, they have 
nevertheless a special regard to the safety of 
their own carcases; but they make amends 
for apparent lukewarmness, by nibbing their 
pens to a point most acrimonious; which, if ever 
I take up the cudgels, shall be the very thing 
I would not do. For my own part, how any 
one in his sober senses, unbiassed by precon- 
ceived prejudice, can imagine for any long time 
together that man does not possess in his own 
materials and immateriality, a full capability 
of enjoying in his own person and of imparting 
to his kind, all the knowledge and derivative 
felicity of which his organization is suscep- 
tible, I am as yet at a loss to tell. 

"The first objection which always has 
been, and is urged against this position, is, 
' then, why has he been so slow in attaining 
that eminence of knowledge to which we are 
obliged to confess he has at last arrived ? And 
why do the greater part of his species still re- 
main in the grossest intellectual darkness, in 
depraved ignorance of their own natural scale, 
which you so highly extol?' I answer to these 
momentous questions ; it might be pleaded, as 
a 'set off 9 to the demand, as our legal phrase 
is, ' why is not special revelation by this time 
considerably more advanced than we see it to 
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be? Why does it incessantly lose at one end as 
fast as it gains ground at the other ? Why has 
one revelation, alleged to be supported by the 
accomplishment of phrophecy and miracle, 
been succeeded by another, and the second by a 
third,and so in succession , from time whereof the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary, 
' each of whose believers have invariably sup- 
ported the pretensions of their own faith to 
exclusive efficacious divinity, in derogation of 
off others, without a single exception ?' I could 
with much propriety urge all this as the retort 
courteous, but will not do so ; because, as I 
have told you before, I would fain avoid the 
charge of impertinence : moreover, I am con- 
vinced such discussion would be worse than 
useless; it would not extend the real interests 
of truth, and might soon descend to the elegant 
vituperation which all sectaries heap on each 
other without mercy, under the appellations 
of 6 defence of faith,' — 6 cautions against infi- 
delity,' — c exposure of heretical defamers,'and 
many other titles too numerous to mention 
here. 

" Among many of the true reasons of these 
admitted facts, one of the most efficient I 
take to be, c the tyrannical sway which one 
man has assumed over the mental capability of 
another, so soon as the first was by any means 
cunning enough to perceive the vast power 
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that his superior attainments, whether result- 
ing from natural energy or from studious re- 
search, gave him over those who were still 
his inferiors in this respect. 9 ' Certainly, how* 
ever, this reasoning applies only to those 
communities whose members have made some 
progress in obtaining more than mere intuitive 
preception. As to the great remnant in pris- 
tine barbarity, still consisting of the inhabi- 
tants of the fairest and most extensive regions 
of the earth, I can only urge in extenuation 
of the foolishness of my ideas on the sufficiency 
of natural capability, that man is confessedly 
a free agent, created in possession of certain 
powers derived from a source superior to him- 
self: the unseen, unknown agency, which gave 
him being, has as it were, said ' work of my 
will, I have given you existence for my good 
pleasure ; I grant to you perceptive faculties, 
of a scope which will enable you to reject the 
evil and to choose the good, so long as you 
exercise those gifts in the native purity which 
I have infused. I veil myself in mystery no 
deeper than seems befitting to me, who am all 
goodness, power, and knowledge. I reveal 
'myself in my works, to your outward senses 
in a thousand modes : I declare my attributes 
to your internal conviction, by the voice of 
conscience, by the emotions of parental and 
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filial affection ; by the glow of satisfaction un- 
speakable, resulting from virtue, the accord- 
ance of conduct with the dictates of natural 
action which I have bestowed : by the certain 
unhappiness, immediate or more remote, ac- 
cruing from vice, the aberration from my 
dictates. But moreover, I form you in free 
agency; a being to be produced by a law im- 
planted and descendible ; not endowed at once 
with perfection of intelligence, but capable of 
progressive improvement, by due application 
of those dictates, and incentive powers of 
action ; as a germ to be unfolded, ripened by 
degrees to the production of fruit seeming 
good to me. And yet, if you, in consequence 
of that free agency, eleet to surrender these 
privileges in defiance of better judgment, in 
dereliction of known causes and effects pro- 
pounded to your senses, be it so. By so doing 
you deserve punishment, and incur it : for 1 
decree, that every sin, every abandonment of 
my revealed law, shall carry its own sting, the 
barbed arrow of remorse. I commit to Nature, 
my visible agent, the task to her easy, of vin- 
dicating my insulted beneficence; insulted 
when you in wanton defiance, or in blind aban- 
donment, stray from the paths of reason aud 
conscience, my gifts pre-eminent, above those 
imparted to the inferior animals, who also 
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move and live in obedience to my will, though 
by modes expressed differently from your own. 
And if at any time, duped by your fellows, 
you elect to leave me, and cleave to them who 
have been the dupes of their own imagination 
in the first instance, by forsaking my laws and 
inventing systems founded in opposition to 
them; is it for me to descend on every occasion, 
petty, or by you deemed important; and break- 
ing the chain stretched from the beginning, 
linked in order and harmony supreme, to 
emancipate you from the fetters forged by folly, 
riveted by obstinacy the climax of folly, that 
of building crooked on the level foundation 
which I have laid ? I have given you much, and 
have given you suitable energy to call that 
much into activity, by which it may be mul- 
tiplied to an extent I choose not to reveal. I 
call you into life by one law, I deprive you of 
it by another; and will you presume to mur- 
mur ? Shall finite being prescribe terms to In- 
finity ? Shall subjection strive to shake off the 
Omnipotence which made it such ? What ul- 
terior destination awaits you beware of en- 
quiring. Let it suffice to know, that I am good 
&nd just: be virtuous, and you will be blessed ; 
tubmit in cheerful obedience, and fear not the 
•esult. I have awarded to your nature the 
liscriminating powers of reflection, of com- 
>arison, of taste, and of judgment. If you 
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elect, in exercise of discretional wisdom, to be 
virtuous and happy; well. But if to choose 
the evil and reject the good, by virtue of that 
same free agency, the distinguishing characte- 
ristic between you and inferiority, it must be 
so : you then only suffer the punishment due to 
delinquency ; accuse not me. How can you 
dare to demand a special interference from the 
power who hath made all things well origi- 
nally, in behalf of your narrow views ? Must 
there be renouncement, or innovation on the 
propriety of Totality, to gratify at every turn 
the unauthorized workings of unity ; to avert 
the necessitous consequences of blind or wilful 
departure from principles established by un- 
erring wisdom? Wisdom acting in the aggre- 
gate so sublime and beautiful, that the details 
flowing therefrom, are strict harmonies with 
the chord of Universality ? Must the harmony 
of infinity be broken or inverted by the clash 
of finite understanding its derivative ? And if 
yielding yourselves a prey to duplicity and all 
sorts of unnatural impressions, however in- 
stilled, however imbibed, (I decree to draw no 
line in this respect) you suffer the dissolution of 
the Nature, given to you to be imbittered by 
a pang not its own ; to be haunted by phantoms 
of sick terror, conjured up by the wand of pre- 
judice or superstition ; so it must be also : 1 
leave you to misery wantonly provoked." 
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LETTER XXVIII. 



u My friend," said L in an altered voice, 

"I think you told me, I am sure you did, 
that your father had ceased to live. If it be 
not a theme too painful, favour me with a brief 
account of the manner of his death ; it may be 
useful to us both, and the living are entitled to 
draw accurate feeling, to profit by the departure 
of those who feel no more. Accordingly, I re- 
lated how my venerable parent, finding his 
end approach, had said, ' My son, come near, 
and hear me before I die : I am going to the 
land where all my fathers are gone, where 
the wiles of Europeans, of the stranger who 
hath misused us, will not avail. Where the 
deer of the Indians browse in the forests in- 
terminable, reserved by the Great Spirit for 
his children who are prudent and good. I 
shall pass an eternity in hunting,and recounting 
at the feasts of the warriors, the valorous 
exploits of my ancestors and myself; in lis- 
tening to the c tales of the times of old, the 
deeds of the days of other years :' and so he 
died, serene." — "To be sure he did," said 
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L , "that is the very point we are coming 

to : and why did he so ? Because the jbtik 
imbibed in his early childhood, bid him believe 
in the future state of peculiar enjoyment, 
which he therefore on his death-bed antici- 
pated. But answer me, answer, I conjure 
you, by your love of truth and hatred of de- 
ception ; would his wishes, hopes, and faith 
consummate such his hope, would they alter 
preordination, if that pre-ordination was con- 
trary to his wish ? A man may as well say, 'I 
will not die, because I wish to live : I am told 
of the beatitude of futurity, but that at any 
rate is happiness in expectancy ; now I am ■ 
positively very happy in tenancy of my life, 
which is actually present ; and shall be well 
contented to abide for ever here, and enjoy 
this world as I find it now. 9 So do many of us 
argue, and "our wish is father to the thought;" 
but will that wish prevail ? Salutary expe- 
rience tell us that it will not : when our hour 
is come, we must go ; we shall be torn away, 
cling to life and its relations strongly as we 
may. Death is a clause inserted in the contract 
of existence, who can erase it ? Whether that 
contract be renewable on its now, or other 
terms, I am content to leave in the bosom of 
superiority ; who made, andean unmake, who 
can dissolve and can renew. * 
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" It is absurd to say, that because a man dies 
nappy in reliance implicit, on particular faith, 
:hat faith is founded on truth, which shall be 
exemplified by enjoyment of the rewards, and 
undergoing the torments held out as incen- 
tives by its propagators; for if that were the 
case, your father's peculiar hopes would be 
consummated by participation in the future 
pleasures which he had been taught to believe 
would be the lot of those who, during this life, 
had done 'Well;' and that 'Well' might 
not be any tiding like the 4 Well doing' of other 
Sects; and the enjoyments to be results 
therefrom, might be possibly not quite those 
which such other Sects might be led to ex- 
pect. It is therefore certain, that no correct 
conclusion can be warrahtably drawn front 
such premises as the sincerity of man's hopes 
aad wishes; because they may be built on 
false hypothesis. It has been well observed, 
'no maivcan tell what his emotions in the last 
hour will be.' I hear, that in a great number 
of cases the mind sinks with the body, by stu- 
por or dotage preceding dissolution, from 
disease or old age. And even if it does not, 
think how in such an hour, when like drown- 
ing men we catch at straws; think how vivid- 
ly early impressions and associations of ideas, 
may rush and overwhelm, however false ! And 
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yet a shameless, peeping curiosity is on the 
alert on such occasions, not unfrequently gnv 
falsehood and perversion of fact, watching kef 
such and such a man may die, who in his how 
of health and calm intellectual vigour, tt 
unable to subscribe conscientiously to tke 
creed of the watch-dogs aforesaid : and sheiU 
the frailty of expiring Nature prompt a feel- 
ing, an exclamation dissonant from previov 
views, then bursts forth the taunting shovtof 
malignancy; then are the dying acts aad 
words of one no longer Man, blazoned in all 
the rainbow tints of Sectarian abuse: 'Ah,' 
says she, shaking her head in bitterness, 'it 
has come home to him at last ! I always told 
you how it would be : take warning, my dear 
hearers ; avoid the pestilents who dissent firon 
our orthodoxy/ And besides, at a time like 
this, and indeed at all periods, constitutes 
has prodigious sway. One man turns sick at 
seeing or undergoing a slight surgical opera- 
tion, even though no pain be felt. Another 
bears, without shrinking, a frightful incision, 
an intensity of acute pain; suffers with com- 
parative indifference, perhaps the loss of a 
limb. And so at the execution of criminals; 
you shall hear of one who suffers for a crime, as 
forgery in my own country, whose blackness 
is because we abound in paper transactions, 
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dying ' extremely penitent, ' or transfixed 
vrith horror at the impending blow. Of ano- 
ther who suffers for shedding man's blood, a 
crime against God, dying hardened, unrepen- 
tant: what constitutes this difference? The 
one feels, because he possesses sensibility, and 
therefore cannot help it ; the other feels not, 
because he cannot: he evinces apathy and in- 
difference, because from temperament he is 
perfectly incapable of experiencing their con- 
traries: for which misfortune he is branded 
ms a depraved, abandoned wretch ; callous to 
Itis approach to eternity ; affording an awful 
warning to the survivors, of the debasing 
effects of sin and wickedness. 

" I shall conclude this part of our discourse 
lfp -observing, that for one incident of exist- 
ence we should be thankful every hour, even 
if there were not a multitude of other causes 
which should produce that effect; which is, 
that the hour of our departure is mercifully 
withheld from our knowledge. The utmost ex- 
tent of our enquiry on that head, can only 
furnish the wholesome proverb, 'the old must 
die, the young may: 9 this single fact should 
be a fund of speechless gratitude: the Sub- 
Genera have no idea of death, and we only 
know it to be the fate of all animal matter, 
by observation : let this be food for reflection 
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and hunpble joy. By the way we may observe, W 
that deajth and hair-breadth danger its ally, 
. level .^11 ordinary feeling in all men. Take* 
Saint ; pin him urider a beetling cliff, below 
., High-water, mark/ and see whether he would 
aet wish to have his shoes cleaned with any 
liquid s$ve Jthe advancing tide : propose c Day 
and Martin' ^nd a tl^ree-legged stool instead 
of brine and shingles^ and see if he would not 
embrace, the proposal with all his heart and 
soul. . See if he ,^ould not look up the rock 
for assistance, as wistfully as a sinner at a 
cart's- tail \qq\?& over bis shoulder at every cut 
of the hangipan's lash : probably he would 
jump as high ata hjntpf being speedily hauled 
out* of reach of. the waves ? to the crown, the 
summit of the harrier at his back, as he would 
at the promise of some other crowns. 

u The love of life is inherent^ unconquer- 
able ; none affect to despise it^ but knaves, 
fools, or madmen: but it is easy to talk in a 
snug parlour, before a rousing fire. In a 
situation so dreadful as moorings to windward 
of a rocky shore, all men would pray for deli- 
verance, lose the balance, of mental power: 
but would the order of Nature be diverted? 
would the ocean cease to swell in compassion 
to the wretches exposed to its fury ? I should 
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g-uess it would do so about as much as it 
Would lose its saltness, at the wish of Mor- 
tality, instead of the fiat which said, ' Hitherto 
shalt thou come, but no' farther; and hete 
shall thy proud waves be staid.'" 4 : *' ' 
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LETTER XXIX. 



A short time after our last conversation, 

Li and myself passed a person who had 

the appearance of recent recovery from severe 
illness ; he was still pale and thin, but his eyes 
were lighted up in thankfulness ; he leaned 
on a stick, but there was hope even in his 
weakness. " There," said my friend, "behold 
an example of the effect of energy well excited; 
of human capacity directed to a specific end. 
That man was assailed by disease; the heal- 
ing art has baffled the attack, and is fast re- 
storing him to health and wonted activity. Is 
not that art a full proof of the correctness of 
my position, — 6 that we are left to the 

EXERCISE OF FACULTY, AS THE NOBLEST 

attribute of our being?' Was that art 
specifically revealed? Was man especially 
instructed to shun the rattle-snake and the 
shark, or did experience teach him their dead- 
liness and rapacity ? A friend of mine has said 
to me, 4 he was of opinion we knew too much 
or too little ;' but I suspect we know, or which 
is the same thing, may know, just enough* 
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Was the telescope revealed to Galileo? the 
instrument by whose assistance we have suc- 
ceeded in ranging through a space before 
unpierced by mortal eye; in exploring and 
proving wonders till then hidden in gloom im- 
penetrable; whose discovery was as a second 
morn of Creation : or will Fanaticism, at the 
last kick, take refuge in brutality, and dog- 
gedly pronounce 'all discovery to be Revela- 
tion ;' because, if so, Count Romford's stove 
was as much a part thereof, as poor Galileo's 
invention. Were Haydn and Mozart divinely 
inspired, or did their excellence result from 
power inherent, assisted by judicious culture? 
Revelation and useful knowledge are not 
always in parallel ; and, indeed, it has been a 
question among the followers of false philo- 
sophy, whether the former has at all contri- 
buted to the extension of the latter. Certain 
it is, Galileo was compelled to a recantation 
and denial of the principles of his discovery, 
(which to be sure was a trifle, a silly tool,) 
and the question can hardly be decided at this 
day, because it is acknowledged Revelation 
has been made: and it is equally certain, that 
works of morality, the love and practice of 
virtue for its own sake, and from a profound 
sense of its essential necessity as conducive to 
true happiness, are become as cleanliness to 
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habitual filth, " works of supererogation." It L 
is certainly insufficient that a man should be a |j 
good citizen ; nor is it enough to quiet spme> 
that he also discharges all the social duties of 
domestic life with fidelity and exactness; that 
he is confessedly a good son, a good father, a 
good husband. Those are qualities by no 
means satisfactory ; they are ragged virtues^ 
unacceptable : unless he i$ thus amiable from, 
adherence to some particular doctrine, he is 
handed over to damnation, betimes; while the 
consigners talk over him as an absentee, at 
their protracted gorges of snuff and port. 
Some have said ridiculously enough, that the 
operation of grace is chaotic :.« that an impres- 
sion founded on the disclaimer of all outward 
sensible perception, mus,t needs be peculiarly 
fanciful, inasmuch as the patient may not re- 
sort to his senses, as sober interpreters of this 
inborn emotion; but is bound by the tenure of 
his new grant, to hold under tribute of the 
surrender of natural feelings,, even to for- 
feiture, the instant he has recourse to the pro- 
tection of his old tenure, which virtually be- 
came extinct on his admission under the new; 
which last, these falsely-learned fail not tp 
condemn as unjust and arbitrary. [These stric- 
tures are too self-evidently absurd to engage 
our attention, or divert us from ipore serious en- 
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}uiry on another branch of discussion, though, 
1 1 mistake not. one of our learned bodies once 
gave as the theme of a prize-essay, — *What 
steps did the Heathen philosophers take to 
prevent the introduction of doctrines opposed 
to their own, and why?' or very much to that 
effect; I forget the precise words: of course 

the essayists argued only on one side of the 

' ... * • 

question, that is, why the Heathens would not 
receive, &c. the evidences, &c. ; but suppose 
one had chanced to write i could not J instead 
of ' would^ how that August assembly would 
have been scandalized! Fortunately no such 
slip occurred, at least none is recorded. 

"I was once," continued he, a haranguing 
on my old subject, to a Lady. She heard me 
descant, with a picquant demureness, effected 
by joining her feet closely and under shadow 
of the drapery ; clasping her arms midway be- 
tween wrist and elbow, so as to expose the 
thumb of the right hand, and the fingers of 
the left ; drawing a saucy dimple in one cheek, 
and veiling just two thirds of her eyes in their 
silken fringe. After I had raved a consider- 
able time, exhausting not my argument, but 
my breath, in a pause for respiration, she 
said, 'Sir/ in a voice soft as the coo of the 
Peruvian Nun, and depressing the corners of 

her mouth, so as to form the arc of a circle 
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between, 'Sir, I perceive you are a greater 
fool than even I took you to be, which I in 
sure is a needless enlargement : you'll excuse 
my openness, which is an unfortunate pro- 
pensity I have, perhaps inheritable like the 
estate-in-tail, which my father constantly y 
bores us with.' — ' Oh !' said I, ' I can excuse any I 5t 
severity of tone from so pretty an organ, pray j' 
dontmind me; go on and let me have the finale; 
the prelude is very striking.' — * Do not alarm 
yourself,' she replied, 'I intend going on; I 
think you are a fool for endeavouring to force 
on me notions crude and preposterous, because 
irreducible to practice : which if even partially 
attempted, would annihilate polished society, 
reduce family birth and distinction to a vulgar 
mass, and render us all such low-bred crea- 
tures ! I suppose the next thing we should do, 
would be to wear sheepskins in winter, and be 
cut down to the aprons of our Grandmamma 
Eve, in summer; positively the last idea is 
quite shocking; it is a liberty I for one will 
not submit to, even in thought:' at the con- 
clusion of the last sentence, my accuser veil- 
ing the remaining third part of her lucid orbs, 
in most becoming petulance, passed one knee 
over the other, so as to expose a tight silk 
stocking considerably above the boot-lace, and 
(I have always thought since it must have 
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been done by way of fanning her anger,) 
began kicking the upper foot in approximation 
<if I remember rightly, there was no actual 
contact,) to my own, which was previously in 
the identical position I have just described. 
Thus pressed, I endeavoured to appease, by 
stating, ' my earnest wish to see all possible 
justice done to all mankind gratuitously, as 
being more advisable than exasperation by ill 
treatment to a sudden vindication of right ; of 
rights which increase of knowledge had long 
been gradually, and of late, from a combina- 
tion of accidents, rapidly developing : I dwelt 
on the well-known dominion of knowledge of 
all sorts, over ignorance and numbers, as the 
secret by which society had been held together 
in its present form for a long period; but 
which must at last give way to an order of 
things widely different. That though we 
might succeed in putting off the evil day for a 
time, come it must, more tremendous from 
delay. That, when numerical force, retaining 
the gravamen of physical strength, which re- 
sults from numbers, had also acquired the ex- 
traordinary resource of concentrated intellect, 
(the very means which had hitherto enabled 
the few to sway and scatter in the tug of rule;) 
with such fearful odds against them, one side 
must be beaten hollow ; was it difficult to fore- 
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see which? Whether was it best and wisest to 
brave in downright stubbornness a resistless 
storm, and be torn up as the oak in the fable; 
or like the willow, to bow to superior strength 
and escape the destruction of its neighbour? 
That the cant which learning had flung at 
ignorance, about the latter being true know- 
ledge and happiness, would be tossed back as 
a multiplied echo ; that the multitude, unap- 
peased by submission, too late, would cry in 
turn, 'Come ye who said we were happy in 
ceaseless toil, and should eat the bread of con- 
tentment in blessed ignorance ; come and take 
our places, and let us makfe trial of each others 
sincerity : we suspect you have been making 
arrant gulls of us;' and if so, whether it would 
not be better for all ranks to meet, and each 
to give way a little, which might well be done 
without detracting from the general effect of 
social concord, instead of being condemned to 
hear the eternal ding-dong produced by our 
present want of unison ? That England was 
perpetually dunning her subjects about the 
felicity of middle-men ; then why should she 
not act on her own suggestion, remove head 
and tail, or at least all unsightly excrescences, 
and become all middle-men? That the objec- 
tion, 'that the middle classes would then be- 
come extinct by the very means used to extend 
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them, inasmuch as a middle must be a medium 
between summit and base, which were pro- 
posed to be reduced,- was not good : because 
the reduction should take place, not by destruc- 
tion, by cutting such off; but by pressure of the 
two extremes towards the centre, which would 
still retain its midway place, uncrushed; no 
more displaced than the middle ring of a spiral 
wire, when the ends have been drawn apart, 
and then suffered to return to their first cur- 
vature. That, although from the system b^ing 
far gone, we must take man as he is, and 
though it might be at this day morally impos- 
sible to abolish servitude for hire, am) the use 
of coin, they might be Lessened immensely by 
the interchange of the product of ingenuity, 
directed to the formation of articles of indispen- 
sable necessity, or reasonable comfprt only. I 
maintained that luxuries before defined toyou, 
did not fall under the head of fair comforts : 
which last were in strict consonance with Na- 
ture and Reason, and should be attainable by 
all ; consisting in plenteous enjoyment unre- 
strained, of the pabula of existence used soberly, 
frugally, when obtained by honest industry : 
but could that desirable epoch take place, while 
some held all and others none; while some rioted 
in sloth, others sunk under preternatural toil ? 
That, after all the questions raised on the point, 
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in society we were and always should be, the 
suppliers of mutual wants, and in reciprocal 
service: there was no occasion for every man 
to learn every thing ; the exchange of scientific 
labour would still be carried on, and form 
adequate remunerations. All I contended for 
was, the abolition of servitude in degradation, 
as perfect a slavery as ever was devised ; most 
detrimental to happiness, knowledge, and real 
enjoyment, both to the servant and the served. 
'But/ said my fair disputant, (the kicking 
had been stopped a good while,) 'I have been 
taught to believe that the servant who hands 
me a note on a salver, is not a being of the 
same nature as myself, or rather I took" it for 
granted he could not be, or he would not be 
where he was; and that finding him there, or 
another glad to take his place, I had full right 
to use him as a creature subordinate to my 
will, an* appendage to my convenience.'— 
'Then,' said I, 'for God's sake pause and 
reflect ; use, I entreat you, the good sense 
which the Being who formed both of you has 
given, and consider what execrable nonsense 
has been instilled into your young mind, fos- 
tered with your growing years. Is not that 
man formed as your own father ? Would you, 
knowing better, take advantage of his helpless 
dependency, of the fortuitous control which 
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i wealth has given you over his very existence ? 
i Would you be so basely cruel as to bid him 
r consume the hour of midnight, not in rest, 
, not even in the labour which sweetens repose, 
j 'but in heartless toil to furnish you with what 
has long ceased to afford pleasure, allowing 
that it ever did? Consider the artizan; he and 
his family are squalid and sickly, grudged even 
the scanty subsistence from labour, such as 
your family scarce deign to look at even in 
curiosity, and are thankless when possessing 
its effects, though wrung from the brow of 
painful task : can this be right ? can it last for 
ever, or longer than he and his fellow-sufferers 
are ignorant of the mode of extrication ; w hich 
ignorance is fast flying before knowledge? 
4 Oh,' she said, 'what a frightful picture you 
have drawn ! a light beams across my mind I 
never saw before ; and yet how should I ? / 
was never allowed to think, I had not time to 
reflect: — do you think so harshly of me,' she 
continued with the voice of feminine kindness, 
' as to deem I would ever be cruel, if I knew 
when I was so? that I could wantonly inflict 
pain?' — ' Certainly not,' I replied, 'you at 
least, and such as you, err in ignorance, which 
is a venial error : would that 1 could say so 
of all I All I request of you is, to think calmly 
on what I have said, and never to resist con* 
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viction; nor to be ashamed of owning a change 
of sentiment, if that change is wrought by 
irresistible evidence : hear both sides of every 
question, condemn no one unheard ; be mer- 
ciful as you hope for mercy; evil is not in' 

store for those who act from fearless convic- 

i 

tion ; shun hypocrisy ; court the candour, the 
the liberality, which listen freely to all, and 
prejudge none. 

"'Ah,' said she archly, 'but the sheep- 
skins i I can't get over my aversion to them,' 
— ' Why,' said I, ' you would be beautiful 
and enchanting in sheep or goat-skins ; and if 
it was the fashion to wear the wool outwards, 
you would be very lamb-like at any rate, which 
is a quality not possessed in general perfec- 
tion, by some who play at lambkins : but I tell 
you seriously, we are not come to that pass, 
nor is there any necessity that we should. 
Clothing, comfortable, elegant, may be pre- 
pared, without systematic slavery. And so 
may habitations be constructed warm and neat, 
affording room for hospitable welcome and 
urbanity of manner, without the aid of scaffold- 
ing sixty feet high, and labourers shewing 
their agility up and down ladders proportion- 
able, for twelve hours at a stretch, carrying 
burthens as pack-horses. And social order 
may be preserved, constitutional laws framed 
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L and' enforced by representatives of the people 
• at large, who must govern each other by de- 
- puted trustees, without a vile oligarchy, who 
s mock them every day." 

Here we parted in perfect good humour. 
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LETTER XXX. 

" You may," continued he, "call me an alarm- 
ist, or what you please, but I am convinced 
a crisis is at hand, which prudence, not brute 
force, can avert. Universal Suffrage, the right 
in every freeman, of a certain age, to have a 
voice in the election of his Rulers, must be 
recognised at last: no shifting party-evasion 
and temporizing, will much longer avail. 
Such a Representation of Freemen, must and 
would legislate on principles of absolute free- 
dom of avowal, as to opinion on matters of 
religious belief and worship. One of our poli- 
tical circles propose to extend Elective Fran- 
chise to all householders, to those who are 
in immediate Taxation : good. But I cannot, 
for the soul of me help thinking, that it makes 
no real difference whether a man contributes 
to the exigencies of the State immediately, by 
actual tribute, or does so more remotely, by 
performing a due portion of labour of some 
sort, which in every society governed by right, 
he is bound to give, bodily and mental health 
permitting. He is as much a member of the 
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Commonwealth in one case, as in the other; 
and in both has an equal right to be instru- 
mental in choosing his Representatives. For 
if he has not, by reason of non-payment of 
actual tribute, he is punished in * Duplicate,' 
after the manner of paupers before remarked. 
The old plea on the other side, ' that his ig- 
norance will lay him open to the wiles of 
party, who will twist him as they please,' will 
not do at this day, or soon; though in days of 
yore it most certainly had much weight; be- 
cause, I repeat for the thousandth time, and 
will repeat it ten thousand more, that same 
ignorance is giving place to information, as 
sterility to culture. A chamber of deputies, 
returned by the whole adult community, would 
of course speedily enact perfect freedom of 
discussion on theological points, as conducive 
to the best interests of truth. 

"When a young man is asked why he 
' does not marry,' ninety-nine times in a hun- 
dred he replies, 'not that he does not love, or 
is unwilling to enter the state from disap- 
pointed affection, but that he cannot afford to 
maintain a wife, and meet the encreased ex- 
pense attending a household.' This answer 
implies about three general meanings, accord- 
ing to the relative position of the speaker. 
If he is what is called a 'man of rank and 
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fashion/ affluent; it means that he cannot pick 
up a yoke-fellow who will play the fool, hand- 
in-hand with him, in every possible shape, 
such as equipage, useless slaves, and animals 
of the doubtful gender, two-legged and four- 
legged; gormandizing, marmouseting; and 
perhaps having played the game out, (losers 
of course from not reserving trumps), make 
an exit, the Lord knows where and how. If 
he is in the middle station of life, a tradesman 
or artificer, the answer implies, that he is not 
yet a master-man ; or if he aspires no higher 
than to remain a subordinate workman, either 
that there is not a sufficient call for his labour 
to keep him in employ, or that if there is such 
demand, his wages as a hireling are inade- 
quate to support a family. And, lastly, if he 
is a pauper, at the bottom of the roll-call, it 
is as much as to say, 'I have not so much of a 
house to cover me, as the hollow tree is to the 
squirrel.' A very pretty system this, upon my 
word! there must be wrong somewhere, for 
Nature has made nothing in vain, and we are 
intended to love each other : is shfc wrong, or 
are we who place bars to her emotions in 
our hearts ? Here we see the inlets to fornica- 
tion and adultery ; if society were ameliorated 
as it might be, and brought back to Reason 
and Nature, we should not hear such replies 
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as these : man would seek an helpmate, their 
children would flourish in turn, and them- 
selves die in. a good old age. 

" Dear Sensibility, source of gladness un- 
alloyed," concluded he, in a tone of fervency I 

•. had never heard before, " well art thou avenged 
on those dull spirits who know thee not; who 

- check thy rising sigh,, which as the Zephyr's 
wing on the ocean, plays round the heart re- 
freshed, hushing the storms of passion, calming 
the waves of despair ! I will not leave, though 
the cruel. world forsake thee : I will courtthee 
in the ' dusky night,' for thou can'st dissipate 

. the mind's murkin^ss; I will seek thee at the 
matin-hour, for thou art fair-eyed as the 

dawn :• I will woo tjiee, to shade me from the 

• ■-.■■.. * 

glare of intolerance :, and when grey evening 
comes, thou, and only thou, shall bind me in 
slumber on thy bosom.. , , 

" Grant me but sufficiency .of frugal fare, I 
envy not wealth, the companion of care; give 
me to meet a kindred being, ^y,hose soul may 
float with mine down the tide of time, until time 
glides into eternity. Give me the labour 
which makes leisure grateful, enhancing the 
value of repose: give me the riches of content, 
of satisfaction from consciousness of meaning 
all things well, I ask no other wealth. Give 
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me but this, (and thou canst give), 'tis all for 
which I ask to live. 

"For myself, I am sad and oppressed ; my 
heart beats thick; I think I shall soon return 
to my country, and to thee. 

Till then, 

Adieu." 



FINIS. 
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